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Clothes-Bag with Soutache Embroidery. 


Turs clothes-bag is made of white corded piqué. It consists of four 
pieces, pointed at the bottom and joined together. On each of these 
pieces is set a piece of piqué embroidered with soutache. ‘These pieces 
form pockets on the outside of the bag, the upper edges of which are 
covered with embroidered flaps. ‘I'he edges of each part of the bag are 
worked with eyelet-holes, by means of which the parts are laced to- 
gether with red soutache. ‘The soutache ends are tied in a knot at the 
middle of the bottom of the bag, and covered with a tassel of red 
worsted. In this way the bag can be taken apart previous to washing. 
From Fig. 29, Supplement, cut one piece in full size, and one piece 
from the under edge of Fig. 29 to the dotted line designated thereon. 
From Fig. 30 cut the flaps. Embroider the pockets and flaps with red 
soutache according to the design given on Figs. 29 and 30. Hem the 
upper edges of the pieces cut from Fig. 30, baste on the pieces cut from 
Fig. 29, and work the eyelet-holes on the double material around the 
pieces. Having worked the eyelet-holes on the flaps, sew them on, lay 
in a fold according to the dotted line given, and work the button-holes 
along the upper edge of each part, through which a cord is run. Lace 
the parts together as shown by the illustration, and finish with the tassel. 
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DISCONTENT WITH SELF. 


HELLEY, in one of his letters from Naples, after speaking of Byron’s 
‘* obstinate and self-willed folly,” and describing him as associating 
**with wretches who seem almost to have lost the gait and physiog- 
nomy of man,” says: ‘‘he is heartily and deeply discontented with 
himself.” No one can be at all surprised at this statement. The only 
wonder is that Lord Byron did not find his nature and habits utterly 
intolerable to himself. A man is reasonably supposed to have some en- 
joyment in the consciousness of himself as a condition of enjoying ont- 
ward things. But we have no ground to coaclude that Lord Byron 
enjoyed either the one or the other. 
Shelley puts it mildly. We apprehend that Byron was thoroughly 






































TRAVELING Dress of Buack AND WHITE Pratp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIII, Figs. 21 and 22. 

















CLornes-Bau with SovracHeE Emproipery. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XI., 
Figs. 29 and 30. 


Fig. 1.—TRAvELING Dress or Gray SERGE witH WATERPROOF 
Skirt AND PALETOT (SKIRT ROLLED AND STRAPPED). 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL. Figs. 16-)* and 20°, 


disgusted with himself, a different thing altogether from discontent. 
Judging by his own representations, and especially by those sideway 
gleams of feeling which one catches from his poetry, we should imagine 
that he was never overtaxed except when he undertook to reveal his 
own wretchedness, ‘That was a theme too great even for his vast powers. 
Discontent, then, as applied to Byron, is a misnomer. It is simply a 
transparent euphemism. Mei who are imbittered toward themselves— 
who are angry with their memories every time they dare to evoke an 
image from the past—who daily curse the gift of being, blaspheme the 
light by which they see, and pursue by frantic fascination the very ob- 
jects that have proven fiends to clutch them in torturing grasp, are 
totally unlike those who are discontented. 

Yet discontent with self is no small evil. A great thinker once said 
that we spend our lives in trying to be what we can not be, and to do 
what we can not do. The feeling that springs from this constant fail- 
ure is discontent, and an unhappy feeling it is—hurtful every way, and 
especially hurtful to all true growth. A man’s knowledge is never put 
to better account than when it defines his capacity, states the limits of 
possibility, and restricts him to efforts likely to be successful. To see 
clearly what he can never do, is the necessary antecedent to seeing what 
heeando. Unless he is morbid or crack-brained, he will acquiesce in the 
limitations which for him bound possible development. The ideal which 
he then forms is simply the extension of his positive ability to the meas- 
ure of his abstract capacity. Often he must needs fail, in a given effort, 
to come up to his standard. But the failure is healthy. He has had 
the gymnastic benefit of the exercise, if the utilitarian gain has been 
lost. Rarely is there mortified pride or deep-stung vanity in such a 
failure. These come from incapacity and consequent inability to reach 
a false ideal conception of ourselves. 

We have many discontented people. Americans are notorious for 
their intense self-consciousness. Every thing goes straight to the marrow 
of their existence. ‘They catch no light on a polished reflector and 
throw it back, the brighter for the reflection. ‘They must multiply 
their life by constant additions, instead of perfecting what they possess. 
The surface meanings of books, the outside pleasures of society, and 
the least substantial comforts of wealth—these the more favored get, 











Fig. 2.—Gray Serce Dress with Water-PRoor SKIRT 
AND Patetot.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 16-20" and 20°. 
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and, in their way, enjoy. But it is all fatal to 
contentment, r nerves are too near the skin. 
If they were deeper, neither the east wind nor 
the last sensation would have such power over 
our happiness. A man should be on good, hon- 
est, truthful terms with himself. Courtesy to- 
ward himself is the final flower of good-breeding, 
as charity toward himself is the final fruit of 
good living. 





LAST YEAR. 


Last year, when roses were in bloom, 
When flag-flowers graced the river-banks, 
When every gracious thing had room 
To feel the sun and render thanks— 


When winds went blowing out to sea, 
From off the clover-scented farms, 

And in their soaring minstrelsy 
Seemed echoes of rejoicing psalms— 


When, wave on wave, the tide returned— 
A siren singing on the sand— 

I, waiting, with my whole heart yearned 
To hear his boat’s keel touch the land; 


1, waiting, wasted half the night; 
Faint grew the planets, pale and far. 
For him a fairer morning light 
Dawned with the tender morning-star. 
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ow Our next Supplement Number will contain pat- 
terns and illustrations of a great variety of Ladies’ 
Summer Bonnets and Round Hats, Wrappings, and 
Dresses; Children's Dresses; Blouse Waists, Fichus, 
Summer Hoods, Slippers, Fancy Articles, etc., etc, 


ee Arrangements have been made to furnish Cut 
Paper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
appear from time to time in Harper's Bazar, at the 
low rate of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Costume. 
The Patterns of the Street Suit in Bazar No. 22, and of 
the Visiting Suit in No. 24, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents each, News-dealers supplied at the 
usual discount, In ordering, please specify the Pattern 
wanted, 


ear A very interesting account of Baxrr’s TRAVELS 
rn Apysstnta, superbly Illustrated from his own sketches, 
was commenced in Harrer's Werkry for May 28. 
This will be followed, when pleted, by similar nar- 
ratives of TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE in other countries, 
both savage and civilized, illustrating, with pen and 
pencil, whatever is interesting, curious, and noteworthy 
in their scenery, and the manners, customs, and occu- 
pations of the inhabitants. The Publishers believe that 
this novel and instructive department will be one of the 
most entertaining and popular attractions ever laid be- 
Sore their readers, 








FEMALE DELICACY. 


HATEVER difference nature may have 

established between male and female 
delicacy, it is trifling in comparison to what art 
has interposed. The greater fineness of organ- 
ization and facility of impression, supposed to 
distinguish the female from the opposite sex, 
are hardly, if at all, perceptible at the earliest 
ages. In infancy the two are so much alike 
that the one is being constantly taken by the 
casual observer for the other. In early child- 
hood the physical resemblance still continues, 
and there is no observable difference between 
their moral and intellectual natures. ‘They have 
hardly, however, burst from their swaddling 
clothes into the full bloom of frocks and trow- 
sers than they begin to assume a different 
growth, 

The natural distinction between the two re- 
mains barely perceptible, but the artificial sep- 
aration, befinning with the difference of dress, 
is made wider and wider each day. The mother 
seems to regard the boy and girl as two natures, 
so opposed in all their qualities, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, as to have no needs in common. 
To make a man of the one, and a woman of the 
other, requires, according to her notion, two 
very different .processes. She starts with the 
idea that the character befitting the former is 
something diametrically opposed to what is suit- 
able to the latter, Robustness is the man’s 
chief requirement, she thinks, and delicacy the 
woman’s, 

All the efforts of a mother in bringing up her 
female child seem to be concentrated to this 
point of rendering her delicate, or, as she would 
term it, probably, genteel or refined. ‘This del- 
icacy means, in reality, nothing but weakness, 
and fashionable female education consequently 
tends to make woman feeble in body, feeble in 
intellect, and feeble in morals. 

The excessive sensibility of woman, which is 
the cause of many of her diseases and most of 
her unhappiness, is the direct result of this false 
notion, that the female nature is intrinsically 
of a delicate organization. This is not so; and 
if it were, it would require a treatment calcu- 
lated to strengthen, not weaken. Mothers, 
however, in the bringing up of their daughters, 
are not apt to give much heed to any thing so 
simple and elementary as natural disposition. 
They are controlled by artificial notions of gen- 
tility. ‘They think, no doubt, they are refining 
their girls by the fashionable process of bring- 
ing up; but they forget that a body, unless of 
a firm texture, is incapable of polish. They 
mistake for it the varnish of fashion, which 
sticks the most readily to what is soft and un- 
finished, 





_ for freedom of development. 
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With this false idea of refinement, mothers, 
at the earliest period, begin a debilitating sys- 
tem, which is continued to the end of their 
daughters’ career. ‘The girl is carefully sep- 
arated from the boy, and by her over-nicety of 
dress, and studiously inculcated delicacy of 
manners, is debarred from all robustness of ex- 
ercise and vigor of conduct. She is brought 
every moment to a sense of her sexual weak- 
ness by the reminder: “‘ Little ladies never do 
this or never do that.” She can not venture to 
lengthen a step or quicken a motion for fear of 
being rebuked for tumbling her drapery or dis- 
closing a limb. She can neither sit, talk, ner 
play like her brother, for a “a little lady never 
crosses her legs;” “‘a little lady never plays 
horse,” ete. 

With the progress of a few years the distinc- 
tion between male and female youth is made 
still more strong. The girl assumes all the ex- 
clusiveness of the woman, and either shuts her- 
self up at home, or goes out merely to make a 
formal visit. ‘There is no longer any chance 
The girl is for- 
ever imprisoned within the narrow boundaries 
of fashionable female propriety, which checks 
all physical and intellectual growth. 

Women thus brought up not only lose all 
natural vigor, but the taste for it. Their ideal 
of feminine excellence seems to be a combina- 
tion of the consumptive of the hospital and the 
idiot of the lunatic asylum. The body and 
mind are reduced to the utmost degree of im- 
potency ; and that woman is deemed the most 
refined who is the least capable of work with 
head or hand. 








POWER OF FRENCH WOMEN. 


T is a curious fact that in France, where, by 
an organic law, woman is forever excluded 
from the throne, and thus publicly branded 
with incompetency to rule, she should exercise 
a greater social and political dominion than in 
any other country. There has hardly been an 
epoch in French history that some clever wo- 
man or other, by the force of her beauty and 
talents, has not succeeded in establishing an 
empire of her own, an tmperium in imperio, to 
which the constituted authorities have been 
obliged to defer. The women ScupEry, Nrnon 
DE L’Encios, Maintenon, Pompapour, Dr 
Start, Rovanp, TaLiren, Récamrer, and 
Grrarpin, though with no visible crown and 
sceptre, were real queens in power in spite of 
the Salic law, and governed France as much as, 
if not more than, the Bourbons, the Bonapartes, 
the Orleans, and the revolutionary assemblies 
and dictators, 

The influence of woman in France may be 
attributed partly to the courtesy of the nation, 
which, with a chivalrous deference to females, 
gives them a social precedence. This endows 
them with a sense of power, which naturally 
brings with it the disposition and confidence 
necessary for its exercise. ‘The intimate and 
constant association of the two sexes in France 
creates a strength of common interest such as 
exists nowhere else. Being ever together, what 
concerns the one is sure to interest the other, 
and though in France politics might be deemed, 
in consequence of the Salic law, more especial- 
ly the business of man, they are, in fact, shared 
by the French woman more largely than by any 
of her sex in other countries. The political 
press, which in England and America, notwith- 
standing its freedom, is almost without influ- 
ence upon women, for they seldom read it, is in 
France, and especially in Paris, as much read 
by the women as the men. 

The purely scholastic education of the ordi- 
nary French woman is no better, but much 
worse, we are inclined to think, than that of the 
American, but her practical discipline is in- 
finitely superior. Brought by the social habits 
of the country into constant communion with 
man, she is early initiated in all his interests. 
She is made thus not only a companion of his 
pleasures, but of his business, and thus becomes 
able to grace the one and serve the other. Every 
French woman more or less busies herself with 
the practical affairs of life, and, thus exercising 
her faculties, reaches a soundness of judgment 
and maturity of intellect which give weight to 
her opinion, which is accordingly sought, and 
not seldom followed. 

Thus while American women may boast of a 
freer concession of right and privilege, it is 
doubtful whether they, with their less knowl- 
edge of business and greater devotion to the 
small duties and frivolities of life, can claim the 
possession of a tithe of the power of French 
women, 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Portralt-Painting. 

N Y DEAR RUPERT,—I was surprised the 

other day by a request from my old friend 
Blanco that I would sit to Joyner for my por- 
trait; but I asked him why it was necessary to 
have a portrait painted in these days of the 
photograph. He replied that the photograph 
was colorless and mechanical, and that the nec- 
essary conditions of the art destroyed the spir- 
it and fidelity of the likeness. The camera is 
faithful indeed—but only to the expression of 
the moment, and that expression is conscious 


“and unnatural, I heard his remarks with a se- 
cret satisfaction—for I have seen your collec- 
tion of photographs of yourself, and you have 
seen mine; and, reasoning from my own ex- 
perience, I had long ago decided that the in- 
vention of the sun-likeness was a provision 
against _ increasing conceit of the world, as 
the deluge is said to haye been against its over- 
whelming sin. I don’t know what you think 
of yourself as you come out of the camera, and 
the subsequent dark room ; but my collection is 
a gallery of humility.” Mr, Thackeray used to 
say, in his solemn way, that in a world where 
Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper goes into the fif- 
tieth edition, every author ought to think small 
beer of himself. And so I say to myself, as I 
see the different aspects of my monstrousness. 
‘* Bachelor, a man who is so multifariously hor- 
rible in his personal appearance ought to think 
very small beer of himself.” 

If the painter makes us heroic and hand- 
some, we may, perhaps, uneasily feel that he 
hadn’t the heart to show us just as we are. 
Possibly he asks himself, Who would wish to 
pay immense sums for a work that should pre- 
serve his unhandsomeness to posterity? And 
80, with a felicitous touch here and there, Mr. 
Sexagenarian looks out upon us with the bloom 
of thirty years ago, and the cheek of Mrs. 
Grandmere is as round and fair as that of the 
Miss Madchen which she used to be. It is a 
harmless and gentle flattery. The kindly art- 
ist paints, as it were, in soothing sirup. His 
art is to make the subject “pleasing!” Does 
not Goethe, he asks, insist that the paramount 
impression of every work of art shall be pleas- 
ure? But how could Madame Behemoth and ¢ 
her friends take pleasure in a huge vision of 
wrinkles and sallowness? So the amiable fel- 
low smooths away and touches up, and Ma- 
dame Behemoth has a delight which she fear- 
ed never to know again, as she glances at the 
agreeable canvas beaming from the wall of the 
drawing-room, and reflects that she looks like 
that. I wonder if she avoids the mirror when 
she passes it! And yet why should she believe 
it, even if she saw its slanders? Mirrors are so 
imperfectly made! They are so green often! 
They distort one so frightfully out of all resem- 
blance! Nothing so unsatisfactory as a mirror ! 

But we can’t suspect the sun of flattery. If 
you once let him look at your face he will tell 
all the terrible truth about it. He is an artist 
who sends in no bills, and who is sublimely in- 
different to your opinion of his work. But 
then the operator, and the imperfection of ma- 
chinery, and of chemicals, and of the necessary 
knowledge of the process! You see, Rupert, 
how itis. We are all persuaded that gross in- 
justice is done to our personal appearance by 
the photograph. We agree that it is a great 
pity the process should be so imperfect. Much 
may be hoped of it hereafter in our grandchil- 
dren’s time, when the sun has no longer a chance 
at us. Meanwhile the works done in soothing 
sirup are much more agreeable and infinitely 
more natural. It is by far the best vehicle ever 
known. Do you suppose that ‘Titian or Van- 
dyck did not use it when they painted prin- 
cesses and dukes and cavaliers? Whatever 
the lost secret of Titian may be, it certainly is 
not that. Go into any exhibition, and you will 
at once discover that the vehicle is as well 
known now as it ever was. And does it seem 
to you less popular? 

I don’t mean to say that Joyner has painted 
me in that vehicle. Atleast I begged him not 
to do so. And, as you may suppose, I had a 
great many reflections in the warm mornings 
when I sat in his studio, and a great deal of 
pleasant conversation. It isa little awful, how- 
ever, to have a shrewd eye planted before your 
face, and intently studying it. Of course, the 
first object of the painter must be to perceive 
what you are, in order to know how you look; 
and yet it is by your looks, again, that he is to 
discover what you are. And here, perhaps, we 
come upon some reason of the unsatisfactory 
impression of many photographs. ‘They show 
only the mask of the face. But the face itself, 
the sensitive, revealing expression under the 
forms, the facts of temperament and experience, 
which inscribe themselves by subtle signs upon 
the monument—these can be apprehended only 
by thonght and imagination. If you draw the 
general form of an obelisk, every body will see 
what it is. But if you would represent it truly, 
all the delicate lines of the carving must ap- 
pear upon your canvas. And it is these spirit- 
ual lines, not the material only, that are found 
in the great portraits. ‘The painter, when he 
begins, studies you for an hour to discover what 
look is most like you. Photographs may be 
poor, however exact, because we do not alwuys 
look like ourselves. It is only the imagination 
that can see us as we are, and so discard the 
aspect that is not characteristic. When you 
see Raphael's portrait of Pope Leo the Tenth, 
you see all the songs, and the ortolans, and the 
luxurious tastes, before you read of them in 
Roscoe and in less flattering memoirs. 

We were speaking of these things one day, 
when Joyner said that the painter put into the 
portrait what he saw in the person, and that 
this explained much of the difference in por~ 
traits of the same subjects. How pleasant it 






would be, said he, and how curious, if Golding 





| should sit at the same time to a dozen of the 








best painters in the city, taking for each 1i.e 
same general position, and concealing from ail 
that he was sitting to any other. When all 
were finished there would be a dozen different 
portraits, each ‘‘another, yet the same.” There 
would be the picture of his face as he seemed to 
twelve different persons. And if they were 
hung side by side in the Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy, we should immediately see 
probably that each, however it varied from the 
others, was as faithful a likeness, and then we 
should understand a little more of the mystery 
of the human face. If you liked one more than 
another, you would say that it was more the 
Golding that you knew than the other—not that 
it was not as much Golding. Ledyard Sandys 
told me that he went to see Church’s picture 
of Damascus at Goupil’s, and that it was very 
beautiful and elaborate. ‘‘ But,” he added, 
**it was not the Damascus that I saw and re- 
member.” 

As I sat quietly thinking of what Joyner had 
suggested, and he looked and painted steadily, 
and the sound of the city stole softened into the 
room, I became conscious that what he fancied 
Golding might do, we are really doing always. 
We are sitting, my dear Rupert, every day to a 
dozen and to a dozen dozen artists, and if the 
portraits could be collected and exhibited to- 
gether there would not be nearly as much like- 
ness among them as in the dozen of Golding. 
And yet each of them would be as faithful as 
possible. Take yourself as an illustration. 
Perhaps you did not know that I have a por- 
trait of you; for I have never had the grace to 
ask you to sit to Joyner, nor to any other paint- 
er. Itis not necessary. I am regal in some 
tastes, Rupert, and, like a king, I keep a por- 
trait painter in ordinary to my majesty. And 
like a king, also, I have a gallery full of por- 
traits and of landscapes; and you are among 
them, my boy. My portrait of you represents 
a simple, generous, courteous youth, thoughtful 
of others, prompt to say and do whatever is 
kind and useful. A very pretty picture, I as- 
sure you; and one upon which I take great pleas- 
ure in gazing.. Yet you are a busy clerk down 
town; and I know another potentate who has 
another portrait of you, which represents a 
rather impatient, eager, peremptory young gen- 
tleman, not always polite nor considerate. That 
picture is yon as much as mine. For you are 
those two persons. ‘I'he responsibility, the press- 
ure, the nervous tension make you another man 
down town than he whom I know after dinner 
in my room, or listening to the music in Cen- 
tral Park. 

There is my portrait of Tinder also. I meet 
him upon Broadway, and ask him to lunch with 
me. We go to Delmonico’s, if it is a day when 
I happen to feel rich or extravagant. We have 
a few oysters and a glass of Chablis, with a 
salmi afterward. ‘Tinder is very fond of good 
cooking, and of neat table-service, and I think 
we are all of a similar taste} certainly I know 
that we ought to be. We sit and eat and talk, 
and the Chablis disappears; and a sweeter- , 
tempered, gayer, pleasanter companion I do 
not know. There is a beaming sweetness in 
the expression of his portrait in my gallery 
that makes me say to him, ‘ Tinder, your wite 
is an enviable woman!” He blushes, the young 
sinner, and I suppose with the consciousness 
of the truth of my remark. But no; it is with 
the consciousness of another portrait of himself 
that hangs in his wife’s gallery. That does not 
represent the gay and pleasant fellow whom I 
know, but an irascible, petulant, dissatisfied 
man, who is moody and disagreeable, carping 
and grumbling, and a nuisance in his own 
house. I should not believe it if his wife had 
not once shown me the portrait; and it is still 
difficult for me to understand how it can be the 
same person. Perhaps your experience may 
explain it to you, Rupert, and you may tell me 
that the difference is easily explained by habit. 
If that be so, I must tell you that it is the worst 
habit I ever heard of. Suppose that the por- 
trait of our sweet young friend, May Pink, 
should represent a person half consumed and 
repulsive with disease, and you should tell me 
that it was only small-pox! 

A person who had seen much of the world 
once advised me never to try to see the poets 
and authors in whom I was especially interest- 
ed, because, he said, they appear to most ad- 
vantage in their works. ‘That was merely say- 
ing that they sat to different artists, those who 
saw them and those who read them, and that 
the result was a curious diversity of likeness, 
the most unpleasant being as good a portrait as 
the most attractive. The butcher and baker 
who can never bring the pallid gentleman in 
the white house at the corner to pay his bills 
have a very faithful portrait of him as a shirk 
and almost a swindler, who does not hesitate to 
live upon the labor of poor people without any 
anxiety to pay them. The young woman in 
the neighboring city who weeps and sobs over 
the pallid gentleman’s verses, worships his por- 
trait in her gallery, which represents him as an 
Apollo or a Bayard without reproach, It is 
the same man, It is Golding sitting to the 
dozen painters at the same time. 

I call him the same man—yes, he is that. 
But when you go to Rome, if you stand at a 
certain point beyond the Vatican and look at 
St. Peter’s, you will see a vast pile of build- 
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ings, apparently shapeless and disorderly, and 
the great ball above the whole. It is a mere 
confused mass. But from the lawn of the Villa 
Doria, which at this moment I know is all blue 
and odorous with violets, you may see the dome 
—the Pantheon lifted in air of Michael Angelo— 
simple and perfect, one of the noblest and most 
imposing works in the world. It is the same 
St. Peter’s; but it is the point of view that 
makes the difference. In the one, it looks like 
itself, as the painter says of his sitters; in the 
other, it does not. Which, then, of all your 
different portraits is most yourself, my dear 
Rupert? Which is the true likeness of Tin- 
der, mine or his wife’s? The parable says 
that when the prodigal son ‘‘ came to himself” 
he went to his father. But that was when he 
was touched by the best emotions. Ah, then, 
Rupert, what is best in us is most truly our- 
selves; and my portraits of you and of Tinder 
are really better than the others, which are yet 
likenesses. And since we can not help our- 
selves, but are sitting for our portraits all the 
time whether we wish to or not, wouldn’t it be 
well never to go away from ourselves, that each 
likeness may be the best possible ? 
Your fellow-traveler, 
An Otp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING DRESSES. 


Tt. season for summer journeys is at hand, 
and traveling dresses are in requisition. 
Lustreless fabrics, that have a serviceable rough- 
and-ready look, are commended for these dresses, 
in preference to glossy, silk-faced goods, that soon 
lose their freshness amidst the wear and tear 
of travel. ‘The material should be so soft and 
flexible that it will not crease easily, and thick 
enough, when worn with a paletot, to be com- 
fortable on cool mornings; yet not too heavy 
when the wrap is discarded in the middle of the 
day. ‘The color must be dark and grave, rang- 
ing among the popular grays and browns, and 
should be trimmed with self material, or with 
a darker shade of the same, or with black. Any 
bright contrast is especially out of taste in a 
traveling costume. 

Sultane, a French fabric, imported by mod- 
istes for traveling dresses, is very firm, yet light, 
resembling closely woven gauze flannel. It is 
composed of wool and linen, and drapes grace- 
fully without crushing. Stone-gray and dust- 
colors of various shades are shown. It is three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and 90 cents a yard. 
A suit made for the Pacific Railroad trip is of 
blue-gray sultane, with two skirts and 1 paletot. 
The under-skirt has a pleated flounce taced with 
black corded silk. Black fringe and folds of the 
material, piped with black silk, trim the upper 
garments. A thick bullion fringe is also much 
used on these heavy fabrics, It is substantial, 
and is not easily rumpled. A paletot and long 
ee skirt of gray sultane, trimmed with wool 

inge‘to match the fabric, and worn over a ruf- 
fled skirt of black silk, describes the most serv- 
iceable and stylish traveling costume of the sea- 
son, Pale dust-brown sultanes should have silk 
facings and fringe of a darker brown. 

Among other quiet-colored goods for traveling 
suits is a brown de bége, thicker than the poor 
quality used a few years ago. ° The stuff has but 
little beauty in itself, but when well made is 
stylish and appropriate. It is 70 cents a yard. 
An imported suit of de bége costs $75. Jasper 
serge in broken plaids of black and white, or 
brown and white, at 90 cents a yard, is suitable 
for traveling dresses for young girls. Itis rough 
looking, and will endure hard usage. All-wool 
lama cloth, as soft as delaine, but thicker, drapes 
gracefully, does not retain the dust, and wears 
well: 75 cents a yard is the price for the three- 
quarter width. Wash poplins are rather stiff 
and unyielding for the present style of costume ; 
but they are so serviceable, and are so reduced 
in price, that many are still worn. ‘The quality 
formerly sold for 75 cents a yard may now be 
bought for 50 cents, and very pretty styles are 

- only 35 cents a yard. These poplins are all cot- 
ton, and are said to wash well; but we advise 
that they be intrusted to a French scourer rath- 
er than an ordinary laundress. ‘There are light 
gray mohairs, and many simple cotton marls, 
costing from 25 to 50 cents a yard, of which 
very neat suits are made, substantial enough for 
short journeys. 

Gray pongee poplins and the glossy yak cloth 
are purchased by those who prefer lustrous ma- 
terials. Trimmed with flounces, black velvet 
ribbon, and buttons, they make very stylish suits. 
For northern tours, among mountains and in the 
Wilderness, we commend the summer water- 
proof cloths. A light quality of domestic water- 
proof is shown in blue, brown, gray, and black 
for $1624 a yard. English water-proof, far 
lighter and finer, is $3 50 a yard. The blue 
shades in the English goods are perfect; but we 
can not commend them in American cloths, as 
they rub off and soil the clothing beneath. A 
water-proof wrap made by the pattern in Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. III., or in our present Number, is 
& most valuable garment, as it may be worn long 
over any suit, protecting it entirely, or it may be 
draped as a casaque over a plain black skirt. 
The Continental dress, of which we have spoken 
before, has a casaque of this kind, made of a 
single long gray woolen shawl with the border 
and fringe arranged for trimming. These are 
suitable on steamers and for European travel, 
and are worn over a suit of black silk. 

Heavy linens of pale buff and gray shades are 
made up for short trips of half a day on a steam- 
erin midsummer. ‘They rumple easily, and are 
not warm enough for longer journeys. Un- 





bleached guipure laces and flat fulds of the lin- 
en are the best trimmings for these suits. Pleat- 
ed ruffles and linen fringes are soon rumpled. A 
bias band of linen an inch wide, with two tiny 
folds placed each side of it, and stitched on with 
the wider fold, trims linen prettily. ‘Three such 
clusters are placed around the lower skirt; a 
single cluster and lace of the shade of the lin- 
en are on the paletot and upper skirt. ‘The fash- 
ion of wearing black silk skirts beneath buff lin- 
en casaques will be widely adopted. To unac- 
customed eyes this may seem outre, but the best 
taste now sanctions many such combinations ; 
for instance, a caprice of the spring was for a 
gray paletot and tunic draped over a black silk 
skirt, in opposition to the fashion of last year, 
when the upper garment was black, the lower 
one colored. One of the best French houses im- 
ports a paletot and upper skirt of palest écru 
batiste, ornamented on the edge with thick white 
embroidery, and worn over a skirt of black silk : 
$35 is the price of the paletot and upper skirt. 
Ladies who are expert with their needles can do 
this embroidery in a short time at small expense, 
as it is done in very light patterns with white floss. 
Batiste is seventy-five centsa yard. The paletot 
and upper skirt are of the simplest shapes de- 
scribed and illustrated in our previous Numbers. 
White batiste garments made in a similar man- 
ner are also shown. An écru batiste casaque 
trimmed with insertions and edgings of white 
muslin guipure is a most stylish garment, and 
costs $50. The sleeves are very loose sabots, 
and the back is draped by tapes tied up in the 
seams. Soft-finished buff percales in suit pat- 
terns, with the pleated trimming made ready to 
be stitched on the skirt, are sold for $10. Plain 
linen suits with a paletot and single skirt trimmed 
with white or brown alpaca braids, or with a ruf- 
fle and cluster of tucks, cost from $8 to $12. 
Those with two skirts are $16 to $20. The 
handsomest linen suits are trimmed with white, 
or with the same shade of buff as the material. 
Black and dark brown trimmings on linen are 
passée, 

Dusters or overalls of gray or brown linen for 

protecting the dress when traveling are shaped 
like water-proof cloaks. Circular mantles that 
envelop the entire figure, with a deep cape add- 
ed in front, are $25. Linen polonaises with large 
cape, sleeves held by elastics at the wrist, pock- 
ets large enough for use, and white ivory but- 
tons down the entire front, cost $4. A better 
Gabrielle wrapper made of linen, and a cape or 
paletot added for the street, will be found serv- 
iceable as an overall when traveling, and can be 
used as a morning dress when fresh and clean at 
home. Large squares of buff or gray linen made 
double, the edges scalloped and bound with 
brown, blue, or scarlet alpaca braid, are sold for 
lap robes to use in the carriage or cars: price 
$5. Squares of heavy twilled cloth in black and 
white broken plaids bound with braid may be 
used either as a shawl or lap robe. With mo- 
oy straps to carry them they cost from $4 
to $7. 
White or buff linen collars with narrowest 
pointed front and standing back are used. for 
traveling. Valenciennes lace or embroidery 
ornament them. Under-sleeves have cuffs to 
match. Muslin ruffs become limp too soon for 
a traveler's use, but standing pleated frills of 
muslin are sometimes placed around the neck 
and wrists. Undressed kid gloves with three 
buttons at the wrist are chosen in gray and yel- 
low-brown shades. 


ROUND HATS. 


' The round hat is adopted for traveling by la- 
dies of all ages, and with reason, for we have 
seldom seen hats of such sensible and comforta- 
ble shapes. True, the crowns are tall and steeple- 
shaped, but the turned-down, slanting brims, two 
or three inches wide, shade the eyes, protect the 
face, and hold crimped fluffy hair in order. En- 
glish straws and black Neapolitans prove to be 
the favorite hats. The shape just described is 
probably most worn, though many new and styl- 
ish hats retain the turned-up brim. A tall crown 
is the only obligatory feature, every thing else, in 
regard to shape and trimming, is at the caprice 
of the wearer. Feather tips, flowers, and ribbon 
are mingled on each hat. Gros grain ribbon two 
inches and a half wide, more often black than 
colored, is box-pleated around the crown, or else 
merely twined there and flowing in long stream- 
ers behind. A flower cluster is on the left side, 
and a black ostrich tip, coming from under the 
flowers, curls across the high crown. The brim 
is bound with black velvet and lined with silk of 
a becoming shade. ‘This is the regulation trim- 
ming for black and white hats. Brown and gray 
straws have China crape scarfs, matching the hat 
in color, shaded feather tips, and flowers of some 
bright contrasting hue. Black or white hats are 
worn with any costume, while those of brown or 
gray will only look well with dresses to match, 
or with black suits. Simple and tasteful hats of 
chip and other straws, trimmed with feathers, 
flowers, ribbon, and a little real lace, cost*from 
$10 to $16. More expensive hats, with quanti- 
ties of lace, cost $25. 


PARASOLS. 


Fashionable parasols are large enough to be 
called umbrellas. The preference for all but 
very dressy occasions is for buff or gray pongee 
of large size, lined with colored silk, the edges 
scalloped and bound. For country use and for 
traveling three sizes of plain pongee umbrellas 
are shown ; the linings are of leaf-green or brown 
silk, grateful to the eve; and the sticks, of real 
bamboo, are thick and short, but very light: $8, 
$9, and $12 are the prices. Large English para- 
sols of mazarine blue silk, with sticks of imita- 


.tion shell, are very much used by blonde ladies: 


$12. Smaller parasols of thick gros grain silk 
are trimmed with festooned ruffles, pinked at the 
edges, or with lace. ‘The Reussite, the reversi- 
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ble parasol for carriage use, was mentioned in a 
previous paper. ‘The parasol for full dress is of 
white silk, with a cover of real black lace, or of 
lavender silk, with point lace cover. ‘The sticks 
are yellow ivory exquisitely carved. Handles 
of polished bone and llama lace covers are used 
by ladies. whose anxiety to be in the fashion 
makes them willing to wear imitations. 

For information received, thanks are due Mes- 
dames DirepEeN; Pincuon; Provot; and Sin- 
LeY; and Messrs. ScnmaupEeR; A. T. Stew- 
ART & Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co. ; and JoHNSON, Burns, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Magsor StepHen A. Douetas, second son of 
the late distinguished statesman, has been ap- 
poet a Brigadier-General of the Militia of 

orth Carolina. This blood-thirsty young war- 
rior, who has chosen for his career the profes- 
sion of a slaughterer, has reached the mature 
age of one or two and twenty. Both the Doue- 
LAS boys have decided talent, and an ambition 
as laudable as it is unusual in the descendants 
of eminent self-made men. In the ADams, VAN 
Buren, BAYARD, and a few other notable po- 
litical families, GaLTon’s theory of Hereditary 
Genius seems to have had some confirmation. 
The sons of Doveias may, perhaps, furnish an- 
other illustration. 

—The fate of Hame, Hake Foo, a Chinese 
young man of twenty-nine, is much deplored in 
San Francisco. He suicided himself, for the fol- 
lowing painful but succinctly stated reasons: 
“Chinese young man. Have sick. Would live. 
From Canton, 2 Ward. Name, Sun Word. Farm- 
er. China Salep Company. I have soul. Had 
boot on my bad. I dead now. Can’t livee.” 
Poor fellow! 

—The following seems ‘personal’ enough 
for this column. It een in the Boston Jour- 
nal: ‘*Wanted—A Nursery Girl. Nationality 
or religion of no account. Work one hour per 
day. Taken to ride every fair afternoon. Les- 
sons on piano (7 octave) by the best teachers. 
Apply at — Blackstone Street.” 

—When Joun C. CaLnoun’s body lay in state 
at Charleston, Colonel SLOAN, of Columbia, took 
up a white rose from the profusion of flowers 
that lay upon the bier, carried it home, and 
planted a slip. It throve, and after four trans- 
plantings, is a fine large tree in Colonel SLOAN’s 
garden, and is called the ‘‘ Calhoun rose.” 

—It is gratifying to know that Chicago’s most 
eminent dry-goods prince, Mr. Porter PALMER, 
has taken rooms at Saratoga for the summer, 
and will relax himself of an afternoon by guid- 
ing the evolutions of six horses prefixed to a 
vehicle. Mr. PALMER once remarked of Mr. A. 
T. Stewart, that he was “the PortER PALMER 
of New York!” 

—The Rev. Dr. Scuppsr, the celebrated mis- 
sionary to India, on returning from his prolonged 
service, and while standing on the deck of the 
steamer with his son, a youth, heard a gentle- 
man using profane language. ‘‘ My friend,”’ said 
the Doctor, accosting the swearer, ‘this boy, 
my son, was born and brought up in a heathen 
country; butin alf his life he never heard a man 
blaspheme his Maker until now.” The gentle- 
man apologized. It may be new to some of the 
readers of the Bazar that in not one of the many 
Indian dialects spoken in this country are there 
words by which the Third Commandment in the 
Decalogue can be broken. 

—GusTAVE Dore has agreed with a London 
publisher to go to London for two or three 
months every year, to make two hundred and 
fifty designs on each occasion; for which he is 
to receive $50,000 each year. That is what an 
English paper says. It may be permitted to an 
American to doubt the figures. 

—Of Mr. Wii11am CuLLen Bryant the Bos- 
ton Fost gracefully says, ‘‘The acknowledged 
Nestor of the race of literary men who came in 
with the century, and digged and planted in the 
national garden, is Mr. Bryant. It has fallen 
to his lot to present memorials of many of his 
distinguished contemporaries, which he does 
with singular grace and sincerity, in choice En- 
glish, and with striking effect. He remains him- 
self the last of that group of names—IRvVING, 
PAULDING, KEMBLE, VERPLANCK, CooPER, and 
HALLEcKk—standing like a stately evergreen in 
an open field, with the winds singing in its 
branches. He revives the past by his magic, as 
a skillful worker restores faded pictures.” 

—The Central Park Commissioners have put 
exactly the ‘“‘right man in the right place’’ in 
appointing Captain Wiiu1am L. Winey to be 
Superintendent of Public Parks and Places. 
Captain WILEY was for many years Deputy Sur- 
veyor of the Port; and the reputation he there 
ays for efficiency, as well as for courtesy, in 

he discharge of his duties will be added to in 
the new field of action to which he has been ap- 
pointed. 

—Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, whose 
death is so widely lamented, was one of the best 
loved of all the London editorial folk. His 
tongue, his pen, and his purse were always at the 
service of his order. As a companion he was 
uniformly cheerful and lively, and was proverb- 
ial for his kindly heart. It is likely that Sur- 
LEY BROOKs will be his successor as the editor 
of Punch. 

—Miss ZoBEIDE, the beautiful Circassian girl 
formerly exhibited by Mr. BaRNUM, was married 
in Nevada on the 10th ult. to a showman named 
BRESTLE. 

—Mr. Stout has done it. Mr. Stout being a 
strong-minded man, and agent of the News As- 
sociation, thought it a duty he owed to society 
and the N. A. to obtain, in some way, a report 
of Mrs. StantTon’s recent lecture in this city 
“to women only.’? Mr. Stout, therefore, with 
that prompt rg | of resource for which the 
newsmonger of the United States is distinguish- 
ed, dressed up one of his male reporters in dain- 
tiest of female attire, diamond brooch included, 
and sent him to the lecture. He entered with- 
out difficulty, made a full report, according to 
order, after which he took off his hoops and 
things, and resumed the manly attire of the 
American reporter. 

—WorpswortHu has stated, over his own sig- 
nature, that the entire amount of money re- 
ceived by him as copyright of all his works was 
less than eight hundred dollars. His pecuniary 
status was not high. He was short of collater- 
als. But his ooo hs ag Commercial Register 


would rate it, was 











—Mrs. Henry PeTers GRAY has just been 
elected President of the Ladies’ Art Association, 
almost at the same moment that her husband, 
Mr. Henry Peters GRAY, was chosen to preside 
over that venerable institution, the National 
Academy of Design—an encouraging instance 
of conjugal harmony of tastes. The Ladies’ Art 
Association is designed to unite and encourage 
the lady artists of America, and numbers among 
its ranks Mesdames and Mesdemoiselles Grra- 
TOREX, MURRAY, CONANT, REMINGTON, SPEN- 
CER, TOLLEs, and many other well-known names. 

—Within the next week the Rev. Titus Coan, 
the most successful missionary that has ever left 
America, will arrive in this city. Mr. Coan went 
to the Hawaiian Islands thirty-three years ago, 
and has been continuously in service ever since. 


; He left us in early manhood. He returns ven- 


erable with age, and will scarcely recognize the 
country he left. His labors at Hilo have been 
successful to a degree elsewhere unexampled in 
the history of Protestant missions. His church 
is the largest missionary church in the world, 
and one of the largest Protestant churches, num- 
bering, we believe, between two and three thou- 
sand members. After a year’s vacation, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coan will return to what is now their 
home. 

—The physicians of Count Bismarck having 
recommended a sea voyage for the benefit of his 
health, that eminent premier entertains a notion 
of coming to the United States. In one respect 
BISMARCK and the late GEorRGE PEaBopy resem- 
bled each other—they liked Champagne; would 
have it, doctor or no doctor; and drank of it at 
brief intervals in vessels of copious size. 

—Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY has been appointed 
Dean of Rochester. Mr. Kinesiry is Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, and Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Cambridge. 
He is descended from a very ancient family in 
Cheshire, who suffered severly, during the civil 
wars, for their adherence to the cause of the 
Parliament. He is just 5l years ofage. He has 
mixed much with working-men, as may be in- 
ferred from his ‘‘ Alton Locke,”’ and has done so 
much to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
ing-classes as to have earned the name of “‘ Chart- 
ist Parson.’? He has distinguished himself as a 
dramatic and lyric poet, as weil as a novelist, 
and has published several volumes of sermons. 

—A persevering individual, who has been tak- 
ing stock of the millionaires of New York, puts 
down the most conspicuous of them as being 
possessors of the following sums: WiLu1aM B. 
ASTOR, $50,000,000; A. T. STEWART, $40,000,000 ; 
Commodore VANDERBILT, $30,000,000; DANIEL 
DREw, $6,000,000; GzorGE Law, $6,000,000; Au- 
GusT BELMONT, $5,000,000 ; S. N. Pike, $7,000,- 
000; James LENOX, $5,000,000. There are said 
to be in the city three hundred persons who are 
worth from two to five millions, and over a thou- 
sand who are worth over $500,000 each. 

—CHARLES Howarp (colored), of Mississippi, 

presented himself at the Military Academy, West 
Point, on the 24th, as a cadet, holding an ap- 
pointment from the War Department. This is 
the first instance of the appointment of a color- 
ed boy at that institution, though it is under- 
stood that two or three more will be appointed 
before the next class is —- Young How- 
ARD is said to be bright, but not very proficient 
in the branches a candidate is required to know 
before admission. 
—Mr. RicHarD GRANT WHITE says, “ During 
the preparation of my edition of SHakKsPEARE, 
Mr. Lenox not only gave me access to all the 
books he had that could be of any service to me, 
but actually allowed me to take to my own 
house, on two several occasions, all of his rich 
and rare collection of the early quarto edition 
of SHAKSPEARE’S plays, that I might collate the 
text thoroughly at my convenience. These little 
books—little pamphlets rather—are each worth 
from $250 to $750 in gold, and are so rare that 
even at such prices they can be gotten only at 
long intervals by watchful buyers, and at the 
breaking up of well-known collections. The 
little packages of books that I carried under my 
arm, and had for days in my own library, were 
worth thousands of dollars, and if lost or de- 
stroyed, were quite unreplaceable. Such an act 
of generosity on the part of a book collector is, 
I am quite sure, unknown in the annals of bib- 
liography, unless, perhaps, Count GROLIER, 
whose generosity is historical, was Mr. Lrn- 
ox’s predecessor in a trusting kindness which 
approached the hing of imprudence.”’ 

—Mr. SoTHERN, the actor, recently rehearsed 
a scene in Edinburgh that has given the idlers 
and fops of that and other cities under the Brit- 
ish crown a notable topic for chat. Mr. §., it 
seems, while recently in the Scotch capital, was 
invited to a dinner by the Seventeenth Lancers, 
and before the wine was cleared off the table the 
hosts pressed him to perform a part of one of 
his characters, which, of course, he very natural- 
ly declined. They continued, however, to press 
him so much that he reluctantly consented, and 
commenced the drunken scene from ‘ David 
Garrick,” when, to the astonishment of all pres- 
ent, he swept the cloth clean off the table, smash- 
ing glasses, decanters, plates, etc., wholesale. 

—The wedding of Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPs, 
many years ago, had about it a touch of ro- 
mance. The lady who is now his wife was an 
abolitionist and an invalid. Having a fortune 
in her own right, she thought of —- it to 
emancipation; but knowing how money left in 
that way is likely to be wasted, she deemed it 
best to transfer it to an individual in whom she 
had entire faith. She had been for sometime a 
sincere admirer of the distinguished orator, and 
had reason to believe that he had an affection 
for her. Thinking her end was drawing nigh, she 
sent for Mr. PHILLIps, and after unfolding her 
plan, told him the best thing to do under the 
circumstances was for them to be married; that 
he would then have a right to her property, and 
could devote it to the cause they both so earn- 
estly loved. He was much touched by her can- 
dor and generosity, and in a few days they were 
married. That was twenty years ago, and Mrs. 
PuIiips, though very delicate, is still living, 
and bids fair to live for years to come. The 
pair are devotedly attached to each other; and 
what seems to have been merely a business affair 
has produced all the happiness of the most ro- 
mantic and poetic marriages. He was wealthy 
before his union, and since then his own and his 
wife’s means have been liberally expended in the 
cause of humanity and freedom. Apart from his 
remarkable genius, Mr. PHILLIPs is a man of ir- 
reproachable habits, living and acting up to an 
ideal standard as nearly, perhaps, as is possible 
for man, 
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Embroidered Shirt Portmanteau, Figs. 1-3. 
Tus shirt portmanteau is made of gray Java canvas, orna- 
mented with green floss silk in point Russe embroidery, and 
lined with buff linen. Cut from Fig. 52, Supplement, which 
gives one-quarter of the whole, one piece of the canvas; the 
straight lines on Fig. 52 indicate the soufflets, which, in fold- 
ing the portmanteau, must lie inward. ‘To prevent the souf- 
flets from being too thick cut away the material along the 
straight lines. Ornament the portmanteau with embroidery 
and black velvet. Fig. 1 gives a section in full size; the em- 
broidery is worked with green floss silk in point Russe stitch, 
and the velvet is cross stitched on with fine gold cord. Sew 
the lining to the canvas, in doing which insert for the bottom 
of the portmanteau a piece of card-board (see Fig. 52, Sup- 

plement); all around this sew through the double material. 


only the canvas, 
and then sew tothe 
lining. Hem the 
upper edges of the 
soufflets, Make 
a cover of card- 
board correspond- 
ing in shape and 
size to the bottom, 
and cover on both 
sides with the lin- 
ing. ‘This cover 
is left loose and 
laid over the shirts 
before closing the 
portmanteau. On 
the outside of the 
bottom fasten two 
elastic bands, and 
furnish the ends 
with clasps, or 
buttons and brass 
rings, which serve to close the portmanteau. 


ENAMELED CLotH Box For CoLiars, 


Enameled Cloth Box for Collars, Cravats, 


For design see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 31 and 32. 





Fig. 2.—Emprorerep Suirt PortMantEAu.—CLosED. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 52. 


Bind the edges 
of the portmanteau with green silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, 
stitched on with green silk. Where the canvas defines the soufflet, bind 


CRAVATS, ETC. 


Finish the ends with ribbons. 


ete. 


Tue original is a round box five inches and a half in diameter and three 


inches high. Line the inside of the box with white musli 
stand over the edge of the box one-quarter of an inch 
and be pasted down on the outside.,. For the outside - 
covering take a strip of light brown enameled cloth, 
and trim diagonally with strips of dark brown enam- 
eled cloth cut from the design giver on Fig. 32, Sup- 
plement, which are pasted on the light brown strip (see _ 
illustration). Bind the sides of the strip with brown 
silk ribbon, paste on the box, and cover the edges 
with brown ribbon, to imitate binding. Paste a piece 
of brown cloth over the under side of the bottom. 
Cover the lid with light brown enameled cloth, and 
ornament with a star of dark brown enameled cloth ; 
Fig. 32, Supplement, gives a full-sized section of the 
design for the star. On the under side of the lid 


n, which must - 


Fig. 3.— EMBROIDERED SHirT PoRTMANTEAU.—OPEN, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 52. 


paste a somewhat smaller thick piece of pasteboard, covered with muslin, which 


TrimminG FoR Ligut Brown Sirk PARAsot 1n Point 
Russg, Cuan, anv Satin Stircu.—[See Page 392.] 


must fit exactly into 
the box. Fasten a 
band on the box in 
the manner shown 
by the illustration. 
To the end of the 
band sew a loop of 
elastic cord, and on 
the box a button for 
fastening. 


Traveling Belt 
Pocket. 


Tuts belt pocket, 
which is intended 
to hold money and 
small articles, is 
made of brown en- 
ameled cloth, lined 
with brown muslin 
and bound with fine 
brown braid a third 
of an inch wide. 


The pocket is furnished with several side pockets, and is slipped on 


the belt by means of elastic loops which are at the ends of the short 
Cut of enameled cloth and lining one piece 
from Fig. 26, Supplement, for the back, and three pieces for the 
inner compartments, the upper edge of which is defined by the 


straps of the pocket. 


straight line on Fig. 26. For the soufflets cut from Fig. 2 
pieces, and from Fig. 28 two pieces. 
from 40 to 41, and bind their edges, as well as the edges 

seams, with braid. 


at the upper edge, 
29 to 42 with one 


the soufilets togethe 
join the piéces thus 
together to the back 
the large soufilets. 


pieces and sew a 


means of the rem 
large soufilets. Bi 
the seams, as well 


an edge of cross 


illustration. For 





Nespie-Book with PocKETs. 


For design see Supplement, No. XTIL., an inch wide, and 


Fig. 33. brass ring and loop of 


Join the sides of the soufilets 


two of the smaller pocket 
pieces, which are rounded 


soufflets cut from Fig. 28, 
and then from the end of 


pocket by means of one of 
the last of the three small 


elastic band across it in 
such a manner as to form 
small compartments, de- 
signed td hold a memoran- 
dum-book, etc., then sew 
this part to the large part 
cut from Fig. 26 to the 
straight line, and join the 
latter to the pocket by 


edges of the pocket, with 
braid, and trim the out- 
side of the pocket with 


worked with brown silk in 
the manner shown by the 


sew to the back of the 
pocket strips of enameled 
cloth four inches long and 
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TRAVELING BELT POCKET. 


For pattern see Supplemeat, No. ¥. 
Figs. 26-28. 
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Case For Drinkine Cer. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
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No. L., Fig. ¢ 
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- and on one side fasten the 


30r FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Figs. 44-49. with a bow (see 
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elastic to each. Finish with loop and button ‘for fastening 
the pocket. : 


Toilette Cushion with Silk and Crochet Cover. 

Tuts cushion is made of muslin and cotton batting, and is six 
inches in diameter and three inches in height. It is covered 
with red silk arranged in regular puffs, divided with bands 
of crocheted insertion. A small square crocheted cover orna- 
ments the top of the cushion. ‘The cushion rests on a scal- 
loped mat made of silk and lined. The mat is eight inches 
and a half in diameter; each scallop is an inch and a fifth 
long and wide. Work the scallops in button-hole stitch over 
an insertion of fine wire with red silk. For the cover of the 
cushion take a strip of red silk thirty-two inches long and 
eleven inches and a half wide. Beginning an inch and a quarter from the 
upper edge, gather the strip to within an inch and a quarter of the under 
edge at regular intervals of ten inches. The strip when gathered must 
correspond in width to the height of the cushion. Then sew the silk strip 
to the cushion, and 
gather the upper 
edge, and draw it 
together so as to 
cover the top of 
the cushion. Sew 
on the bands and 
the cover. For de- 
scription of the 
crocheted cover 
see Harper's Ba- 
zar, Vol. III., No. 
18, page 276; for 
pattern of inser- 
tion see Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. HII., 
No. 22, page 340. 
Sew the completed 
cushion on the mat. 


Traveling Case for Drinking Cup. 

Tuils case is made of gray enameled cloth, embroidered with gray twisted 
silk in button-hole stitch, and lined with black silk with an underlayer of thin 
cotton batting; the lining is quilted in diamonds with gray twisted silk. The 
cover of the case is held on by means of an elastic band. Cut of enameled 
cloth, silk, cotton batting, and card-board each one piece from Fig. 57, 

é Supplement, and a round piece for the bottom and 
cover, the circumference of which must correspond to 
the width of the upper and under edge of the case ; 
for the rim of the cover cut a strip a quarter of an inch 
wide. Embroider the enameled cloth cut from Fig. 
57 in the manner shown by the illustration, and ac- 
cording to the design partially given on Fig. 47, in 
button-hole stitch with gray twisted silk; quilt the 
lining ; cover the outside of the card-board with the 
enameled cloth by fastening the ends together from 37 
to 38 with gray silk in button-hole stitch, putting the 
needle through the card-board and lining. Button- 
hole stitch the upper edge, in doing which catch the 
lining, the edge of which must be turned over the edge 
of the card-board, so as to come between the enameled cloth and the card-board. 
Button-hole stitch the un- 
der edge and sew the bot- 
tom to it, always putting 
the needle through the 
horizontal veins of the but- 
ton-hole stitches. Make 
an inner bottom of card- 
board covered with quilted 
silk lining, and paste the 
bottom on the inside. 
Having covered and em- 
broidered the cover and 
rim, overseam them to- 
gether, taking the stitches 
in the parallel veins of 
the button-hole _ stitches. 
Make a handle of enam- 
eled cloth, and sew to the 
cover. To the inside of 
the cover sew an elastic 
band nine inches long, 





ToILeTTE CUSHION WITH SILK 
Cover. 


AND CROCHET 


band to the case with a 
few stitches 
just beneath 
the rim of 
the cover. 





Fig. 1.—Srction or EMBROIDERY OF SHIRT 
PORTMANTEAU. 


Trimming for Parasol. 

Tuts trimming is worked in point Russe, chain stitch, and satin 
stitch, and may be seen on the Light Brown Silk Parasol, page 392. 
Over a foundation of light brown gros grain stretch threads of dark 
brown twisted silk in the manner shown by the illustration, and fasten 
at each intersecting point with a stitch of light brown silk. On each 
side of this strip work a straight row and a scalloped row of chain 
stitch in dark and light brown silk. In the middle of the strip work 
at regular intervals a four-leaved figure in satin stitch with brown 
twisted silk in two shades. In the middle of the figures set a black 

d 


Needle-Book with Pockets. 


To make this needle-book take two pieces of card-board five inches 
and a half long and three inches wide in the middle, the ends of 
which must be brought to a point (see illustration), and ‘cover on one 
side with gray Java canvas, embroidered with green twisted silk in 
the manner shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. Bind the 
parts with green 
silk ribbon one- 
third of an inch 
wide, and fasten 
the ribbon by 
means of steel 
beads. Sew a 
pocket, embroid- 
ered in point 
Russe according 
to the design giv- 
en on Fig. 53, 
Supplement, to 
the outside of the 
pieces, gather the 
upper edges of the 
pockets slightly 
by means of an 
inserted ribbon, 
and ornament 





EMBROIDERED ENAMELED CLoTH SACHEL. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVII, Figs. 50 and 51. 
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illustration). All around the pocket insert pins at regular intervals 
into the card-board. Finally, fasten some pinked pieces of flannel, 
designed to hold the needles, to the points of the card-board, and fin- 
ish with green silk ribbon for closing the needle-book. 


Embroidered Enameled Cloth Sachel. 
See illustration on page 388. 

Tis sachel, which is easily made, will be found very convenient 
for traveling or shopping, or may be used to hold bathing clothes. It 
is made of reddish-brown enameled cloth, ornamented with black sou- 
tache and woolen cord. Cut of double enameled cloth and gray drill- 
ing as interlining one piece from Fig. 50, Supplement; cut the side- 
pieces from Fig. 51. Baste the soutache on the outside layer of the 
cloth, as shown by the illustration, fasten down at each point of cross- 
ing with a cross stitch of black twisted silk, and border the sides of 
this trimming with flat black woolen cord. Baste together the layers 
of Fig. 50, and sew between the 
layers of the side-pieces according 
to the corresponding figures; two 
short slits must previously have been 
made in the side-pieces (see pattern ). 
Button-hole stitch the edges of the 
slits, and run an elastic tape through 
them in such a manner that the ends 
may be fastened on the inside to the 
front and back edges of Fig. 50. 
Bind the upper edges of 
the side-pieces with en- 
ameled cloth a quarter 
of an inch wide. Bind 
the flap in the same man- 
ner. Make two han- 
dles of strong cord and 
enameled cloth twenty 
inches long, and sew to 
the bag in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. Let the 
edges of the ma- 
terial of the han- 
dles overlap each 
other, and sew to- 
gether with black 
silk in  button- 
hole stitch. Cov- 
er the setting on 
of the handles 
with two pieces 
of the material 
worked in but- 
ton-hole _ stitch 
with reddish- 
brown silk in 
the manner 
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THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


HE tastes and habits of Napoleon III. are simple and plain. 
There is probably no European potentate so little fond of cere- 
mony and ostentation, 
none more easy and 
unaffected, nay, almost 
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Fig. 1.—CasHMrere TRAVELING OR WALKING 
Dress witH Over Dress, witHout PALerort. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
o. IX., Figs. 23-25. 







Fig. 4.—PAaLetTot 
FoR TRAVELING 
or Watxine Dress. 


For pattern and ——— see 
Supplement, No. 1X., Figs. 23-25. 
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are changed several times in the year. ‘he spring, summer, and 
autumn months are spent at the famous hunting park of Compiégne, 
at the beautiful suburban palace of St. Cloud, at the springs of Vichy, 
and at the sea-side near Biarritz. The change from the ‘Tuileries to 
these is very grateful to the harassed and wearied ruler. Here he 
finds himself relieved, to a degree, from the perplexities and cere- 
mony of public life ; here he may exercise without stint, enjoy favor- 
ite pastimes, and observe from a distance the march of events. It 
was in one of his rural retreats that he found leisure and inspiration 
to write the ‘* Lite of Cesar.” Compiegne is, however, devoied to 
fashion and pleasure of a public kind; it is thither that the great 
world of the court follows him, and Compiégne is as lively in sum- 
mer as the Tuileries in winter. St. Cloud is the Emperor's residence 
when he wishes at once to be free from the turmoil of the Tuileries, 
and to be near at hand to perform his public duties, Vichy and 
Biarritz are his hospitals. ; 
When, however, he wishes to 
escape altogether from the noisy 
world, to bury himself in rural 
scenes, and to give himself up to 
unlimited ‘‘rustication,” he goes 
down to Fontainebleau. It is 
here that he seeks the repose for 
which he so often yearns. Here 
both the Empress and himself 
throw off the restraints of state 
and ceremony, and become a 
quiet, genial country 
gentleman and lady. 
‘The world is shut out 
—all of it that it is pos- 
sible for the ruler of a 
great nation to shut out. 
When the Emperor 
and Empress are at 
Fontainebleau it is im- 
possible for any one to 
have an audience who 
does not come on 
the most urgent 
affairs, or who is 
not, by special in- 
vitation, admit- 
ted socially to the 
imperial circle. 
The mode of the 
Emperor's _ life 
there is as unpre- 
tending as possi- 
ble. He rises at 
half past 8 
each morn- 
ing, and, as 
if to have his 
cares over as 
soon as prac- 
ticable, he re- 
ceives whom- 
soever of his 
Fig. 3.—CasHMerE TRAVELING OR WALKING DRESS yinisters de- 
wiTH OvER Dress LOOPED AND PALEror. sire to con- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., fer with him, 
Figs. 23-25. immediately 
after dress~ 
ing, and before breakfast. Having gone through this task—each 
minister going down from Paris when the business of his office 
requires personal conference with the sovereign, and the foreign, 
home, and prime ministers having audiences daily—Napoleon re- 
ceives the letters which are addressed directly to him from the 
hands of M. Conti, his sec- 
7 retary of correspondence. 





































familiar, in his man- 
ner. Among the won- 
derful and—to any one 
who knows any thing 
of the real life at the 
‘Tuileries — incompre- 
hensible stories atloat 
in the world, the story 
that Napoleon IIL. -is 
silent, mysterious, and 
cautious in his ‘daily 
intercourse with people 














shrewd judge of character, but who dearly likes to throw off the 
cares of royalty and the perplexities of politics, to sit down with 
a friend, to roll up a cigarette, and to have a long, pleasant, 
unrestrained chat. There is a little group of gentlemen who are 
almost always at the palace, the Emperor’s chosen familiars ; 
among them are General Fleury, Marshal Vaillant, and Prince 
Metternich. It is with these friends that he spends his happiest 
hours, sometimes playing cards or billiards, but more often talking 
and smoking. Although the imperial table is supplied with the 
richest luxuries, Napoleon III. is abstemious and cautious, silent 
at table, and a moderate drinker, old Bordeaux being his favorite 


He occupies from one to 
two hours in these branch- 
es of his work. He then 
usually joins the Empress, 
who appears for the first 
time from her private 
apartments, in a walk 
through the Jardin An- 
glais, or some avenue in 
the reserved part of the 
vast forest. Sometimes he 


































about him is not the 
least surprising. He 
is neither a silent nor 
a haughty mw. He 
talks as much and as 
freely as any one; his 
manner is gentle, quie*, 
undemonstrative, kind- 
ly, complaisant — the 
manner of a thorough 
man of the world, who 
understands how ‘‘to 
take people,” who is a 
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Dinner Dress witH Basque AND REVERS.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 37-43. 


wine. He is, how- 

ever; ;as_ is well 

known, a yery great 

smoker, often puff- <<... 
ing a cigarette when 
riding out, and 
smoking many ci- 
garettes in succes- 

sion after each meal. 

He takes physical 
exercise at set hours, 

and on every pleas- . 
ant afternoon may 
be seen walking up 
and down the shady 
terraces of the Tui- 
leries garden, lean- 
ing upon the arm of 
an aide, and smok- 
ing the inevitable ci- 
garette. When the 
weather is bad he 
promenades. up and 
down the long cor- 
ridor on the first- 
floor of the private 
end of the palace. 
He is very fond, too, 
of reading, especial- 
ly the current liter- 
ature of the day— 
not.only the French, 
bat the English and 
German also. Early 
in the spying Napo- 
leon, with such of his 
court as he chooses 
to invite—usually a 
limited number of se- 
lect friends—resorts 
to one of those rural 
chateaux which are 
now so numerous, 
devoted to the use 
of French royalty. 
These sojourning- 
places of the court 


















takes one of the pretty lit- 

tle boats on the lake just 

back of the chateau, he 
. himself handling the oars, 
and the Empress, or some 
lady of the court, sitting, 
in morning costume, on 
the circular seat in the 
stern. Breakfast is served 
in the private salle a 
manger at eleven, with in- 
variable punctuality, the 
imperial family always 
breakfasting together, and 
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Dinner Dress witH Basque anp Revers.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 37-43, 
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being sometimes joined at table by special visit- 
ors—favorite courtiers, embassadors at the court 
of the Tuileries, or foreign guests. Usually, 
however, the company is confined to two or three 
members of the imperial household, the guests 

ing together in pti ano salle a@ 


have retired, with General Fleury or M. Conti. 
The Empress, with the dames of honor, resorts 
to a very curious and magnificently decorated 
saloon on the first floor, called the Chinese Sa- 
loon, from the fact of its containing many objects 
taken by the French troops from the Pekin pal- 
ace of the Chinese Emperor, and collected at 
Fontainebleau by Napoleon III. The Empress 
reads, chats, or hears music during the morning, 
frequently visiting the great flower and fruit con- 
servatories, walking or riding in the park, writing 
letters or notes, and often riding through the 
neighboring village and country. Napoleon, 
after smoking, exercises in the open air, walking 
or riding in the inclosed gardens of the chateau, 
accompanied often by his grave and thoughtful 
little son. He has daily consultations with his 
physicians, and is very careful to follow their 
counsel, In his rides he is usually accompanied 
by an equery; and he passes many hours riding 
and talking earnestly with the Prince Imperial. 











GOING ON TRIAL. 


ty ELL, I don’t know, Squire Linton, I’d 

be willing to go and keep house for you 
a few days,” said the widow, playing nervously 
with the gate-latch. ‘I know you're in a piti- 
ful plight’ with so many young children and no 
head. I'd be willing to go for a few days to ac- 
commodate you; but, to tell the plain truth, I 
am expecting a call to-night from Mr. Means, of 
Malburg, and—” 

** Indeed—oh, I wasn’t aware. Don't let me 
detain you another minute,” said Squire Linton, 
nurriedly. ‘* I’ve taken too much of your time 
already.” 

**No, indeed,” returned the widow, twisting 
her handkerchiefs ‘‘I was only going to say I 
promised to see Mr. Means to-day; but I—that 
is to say—lI can tell you better to-morrow.” 

** No, no; it is too great a favor. I ought not 
to ask it—I won't ask it, Mrs. Whalen,” sighed 
Squire Linton, wondering secretly what business 
should bring the wealthy Mr. Means, of Mal- 
burg, all the way to Durham. 

But he was such a meek, self-renouncing man 
that he never dreamed of pressing his own claim 
any farther; and hastily drawing up his réins, 
drove away, reproaching himself for intruding 
his forlorn necessity, and making a draught upon 
the widow’s sympathy. 

** Poor dear soul,” thought Mrs. Whalen, gaz- 
ing after him half regretfully; ‘if he had said 
another word I should have gone; I couldn't 
have held out against his pleading. But there, 
it’s just as well, I suppose. Mr. Means will be 
along soon. I wonder what he looks like. They 
say he stands very high; but as I never saw the 
man, of course I can’t make up my mind what to 
say to him yet.” 

Before Squire Linton was half-way back to his 
** headless” home with his loaves of baker’s bread 
and gingerbread, and lumps of frowy butter, the 
widow was standing opposite the little square 
mirror in her bedroom, tying the strings of her 
new lavender cap. What she had remarked to 
herself was perfectly true; she had not made up 
her mind what she should say to Mr. Means; a 
great deal would depend upon what he should 
say to her. 

** Ahem!” ejaculated he, as he entered the 
little sitting-room down stairs. ‘‘ Mrs. Whalen, 
I suppose? I am Israel Means, of Malburg. 
Hope I see you well, ma’am ?” 

** Rather a good-looking man, now, I am 
sure,” thought the smiling widow, offering him a 
chair. ‘A little countrified perhaps; but what 
of that ?” 

** Middlin’ warm weather,-ma’am,” added Mr. 
Means, with an admiring glance at his hostess, 
whose personal charms rather exceeded his ex- 
pectations. ‘‘ Just the weather for cheese, and 
no weather at all for butter.” 

**So I should think, Sir. Have a fan?” said 
Mrs. Whalen, her mouth looking as if butter 
wouldn't melt in it even in dog-days. 

‘** Mrs. Whalen!” said Mr. Means, accepting 
the fan, and with it the right thumb of the some- 
what embarrassed lady—‘‘ Mrs. Whalen !” 

The words were nothing, but the tone was 
portentous. The widow wished she had kept 
the fan; she began to feel the need of a breath 
of air. 

** Mrs. Whalen, I suppose you may be aware, 
ma’am, that I—ahem! —called with a view 
to—” 

Mr. Means made a double period, looked up 
to the ceiling for the rest of the sentence, and 
not finding it flashing out there as in the days 
of Belshazzar, bent an appealing glance at the 
widow, who was certainly in no state to help 
him out. 

“Ah! Oh!” she faltered, while her comely 
brunette face showed a fine combination of sol- 
ferino and bismarck. ‘Oh! Ah!” 

Mr. Means saw the betraying color with his 

uick eyes. 
a Hang it!” said he to himself; ‘* the woman 
needn’t take me up before I get the words out 
of my mouth!” ‘* Mrs, Whalen, I suppose you 


may be aware, ma’am, that I cal//ed—any body 
with a pair of eyes in their head can see I've 
called. No offense, I hope? Iwas coming up 
this way, and Moses, my nephew, kind o’ put it 
in my head that I’d better drop in.” 
** Yes, Sir,” was the faint reply. 
Was this all he meant, then? 


And here she 


had been expecting— Oh, Moses Pitcher, the 
black-eyed piece of mischief! Couldn’t he be in 
better Seaven than going round to widows’ 
houses, making believe old uncles were coming 
to offer themselves? Moses was a pitcher with 
large ears and a very large mouth. He had 
heard more than his uncle had ever said, and told 
a great deal more than he had heard. And now, 
deceived by his specious hints, she had gone and 
bought lavender ribbon und a hem-stitched hand- 
kerchief. Would she ever hear the last of it 
from sister Dorcas? 

Before Mr. Means had wiped his face and 
rubbed up another idea the wary widow had 
untied her cap-strings. She didn’t see the sense 
of streaking them with perspiration for a man 
that had only ‘‘ dropped in.” 

**Good weather for cheese, as you were re- 
marking, Mr. Means,” said she, in a tone as stiff 
as icing, but with nearly as much reserved sweet- 
ness. ‘‘ Do you keep a large dairy, Sir?” 

**Not so very,” returned Mr. Means, some- 
what reassured by this allusion to business. ‘‘I 
have only six cows that I milk this summer, and 
I expect to make beef of one of them come an- 
other spring. I calculate to dry her up and put 
her fatting some time along late in the fall. Le’s 
see—you ever been used to the care of milk ?” 

The widow tied her cap-strings. 

“Oh yes,” said she, capably ; ‘* I was brought 
up on a farm.” . 

‘Want to know! Then you understand all 
about the work. How do you like it?” asked 
Mr. Means, moving his chair a trifle nearer the 
window overlooking the vegetable garden, by 
which Mrs. Whalen sat. 

‘*Work is work. I always like any thing I 
have to do,” returned the widow, curtly. 

‘¢ Ever made any cheese?” 

Mrs. Whalen laughed at the weakness of the 
question. 

‘* Cheese is rather my strong point,” said she, 
with rs 3 

**Ah! How is it about butter? Generally 
had pretty good luck with that?” continued the 
catechist, taking up his chair and bringing it 
over by the window. 

rs. Whalen made her cap-strings into a dou- 
ble bow. Double bows had always been con- 
sidered yery becoming to her style. 

** Butter, Mr. Means? I wonder how you 
heard as far off as Malburg about my taking that 
prize last fall !” 

‘*'There! I despise myself for making such 
a speech,” thought the widow, the moment the 
words were out. ‘‘If I wasn’t so poor and lone- 
ly, and if Dorcas wasn’t so terribly trying to 
live with !” 

The steel beads under Mr. Means’s eyebrows 
glittered. 

“Well, now, that’s good, that’s nice, that’s 
firs’-rate!” he cried, heartily. ‘‘ You aren't en- 
gaged, ma'am, I suppose?” 

Mrs. Whalen blushed like Aurora Borealis. 

“*Not positively,” she began. ‘‘Squire Lin- 
ton—” 

But Mr. Means’s cautious spirit again took 
ready alarm. 

**Engaged any where to housekeep, or the 
like ?” said he. 

**No, Iam not engaged any where to keep 
house,” returned the widow, frigidly, ‘‘ and don’t 
know as I could be spared from home. My sis- 
ter-in-law is subject to sick spells, and needs me. 
Besides,” added she, with a look at the garden, 
which threatened an early frost to the vegetables, 
**T never did such a thing in my life, Sir, as to 
work in any body’s kitchen, outside of my own 
family and friends. Squire Linton, poor man, 
is left with six children. His wife was a partic- 
ular friend of mine, and he did try to make some 
kind of an arrangement; but I haven’t quite de- 
cided yet.” 

The double bow-knot quivered with outraged 
dignity. 

Mr. Means suddenly had a vision of hand- 
some Squire Linton stepping in with a plaint- 
ive little family and cutting him out. What 
was to be done must be done quickly. He 
cleared his throat and leaned forward in the 
most insinuating manner. 

‘*Mrs. Whalen,” said he, and again the tone 
was portentous—‘‘ Mrs. Whalen, I consider that 
I have the first claim on yop. I don’t know 
how young Pitcher delivered his message ; but 
the truth is, I’ve heard you so extra-well spoken 
of that I had a kind of a notion—” 

Mr. Means’s tongue was running away with 
him. He bridled it speedily, and the next words 
were inaudible. A man with one of the best 
river farms in the county might pick and choose 
for a wife; it wasn’t best to be in a hurry. 

**T had a kind of a notion,” added he, as a 
happy thought struck him, ‘‘of asking you to 
come down to Malburg, ma’am, to keep house 
for me a spell, and see how you like it.” 

‘*T just remarked to you, Sir—” 

** And see how we both like it, you know. It 
is always best to start fair.” 

“Sly old fox!” thought the widow, testily. 
‘*Catch me going to Malburg on trial!” 

** My house is a two-story brick,” continued 
Reynard, softly, ‘‘door-yard all round ; patent 


girl, my wife set the world by—.° spry as you 
please; cistern and pump; one grown-up son 
and daughter, ain’t afraid of work. I need some- 
body to oversee, Come, say you'll go.” 

“ ? 


**A woman over in Mount Vernon has been 
recommended to me; but I am satisfied I'd a 
great deal rather have you!” 

No answer, save a perceptible lowering of the 
lofty cap-strings. Mrs. Whalen this time was 
having a vision herself. Just such a house as 

she longed for, and was fitted to adorn. And 

behold a Mount Vernon woman walking into it, 
| and making herself at home. How cheated the 
{ man was likely to be! It could hardly be cther- 








clothes-wringer ; little fourteen-year-old bound , 








wise if he went to such a ‘‘ backwoodsy” place as 
Mount Vernon, and married by ‘* recommenda- 
tion.” 

Mr. Means saw the softening of the widow’s 


features. 

**Call it three dollars; and you won't have 
much to do but oversee.” 

** Well, I don’t know. 
Linton—” 

**Call it four dollars, and I'll send my top- 
buggy for you to-morrow.” 

** After all,” thought Mrs. Whalen, arguing the 
point with her self-respect, ‘‘why not? It is a 
mere matter of business. Four dollars is a large 
sum; I need the money; Squire Linton has nev- 
er given over two and a half.” 

“* Well, really,” said she aloud, having kept 
up appearances with her self-respect. ‘‘I don’t 
know but I'd better go, just through the press 
of haying. But I wouldn’t pledge myself to stay 
a day longer, Mr. Means; for, in case a time was 
set, and either one of us was dissatisfied, it would 
be rather embarrassing, you see.” 

She spoke with such womanly independence 
and grace that Mr. Means was on the point of 
exclaiming heartily, ‘‘ Set the time, ma’am, do! 


If it wasn’t for Squire 


Set it for life, and risk it!” 


But prudence got the better of him, as usual; 
and on the whole he left the widow’s presence 
without committing himself any farther than a 
man with the best farm in the county might do 
with impunity. 

Squire Linton had to content himself with 
Nancy Grover, a virago with a faculty, but as- 
sured himself meekly that he had no right to be 
disappointed. 

‘* Well, well, Mrs. Whalen, this is comfortable 
now,” said Mr. Means, coming into his kitchen 
one rainy morning, dragging a couple of old har- 
nesses after him. ‘‘I always like to be where 
the folks are,” he continued, settling himself to 
the work of mending and oiling at one end of 
the wide stone hearth, while at the other end 
Mrs. Whalen poured a dipper of boiling water 
into the churn she was washing. 

‘*She is smart! See how she steps!” said 


Mr. Means to himself, watching her from ‘under : 


his palm-leaf hat-brim with serene satisfaction. 
‘* What you got cooking here? A soup for din- 
ner, hey?” he pursued aloud, lifting the lid of a 
great iron pot on the stove, and letting out a 
fragrant steaming cloud into the room. ‘“Ca- 
lista was a great hand for em. She used to 
make the best soups with the least meat of any 
woman I ever saw.” 

Calista was the late Mrs. Means; and if her 

husband had praised her in life as he did in 
death, she must have been blessed among wo- 
men. 
‘*T always like plenty to do with when I cook,” 
returned the widow Whalen, whirling the churn- 
handle with energy enough tc start the Great 
Eastern. 

A shadow rippled over Mr. Means’s face. 


'**Calista cooked as good as any body; but she 
.Wwas always a very saving woman,” said he, re- 


gretfully. 
Then he sprang up so briskly that he overset 


_his skillet of grease. 


‘What! There! there! that’s too bad now! 
I'd no idea that plaguy skillet-handle was turned 
round right in my way! But I just happened 
to remember there’s quite a good-sized junk of 
pork-rind set away on the top shelf of the cheese- 
safe. It has been overlooked till it’s a’most 
ready to take hurt. I'll reach it down for you 
while you’re cleaning up the: grease. Calista 
thought there was nothing like pork for giving a 
flavor.” : 

There was a toss of Mrs. Whalen’s cap-strings, 
but she said nothing as the philandering old dip- 
lomat brought to light a leathery square of pork- 
rind. ‘Time to put it in now, Mrs. Whalen? 
Le’ me see—what’s o’clock ?” 

** T’ll get the dinner, Mr. Means, if it’s all the 
same to you,” said the widow, waving her dish- 
cloth as if it had been a sceptre. 

**Sho, now! Something’s gone wrong with 
her,” thought Mr. Means, in surprise. ‘‘ Won- 
der if Phebe’s been aggravating her? If she 
has, I won’t put up with it. Mrs. Whalen sha‘n’t 
come to my house to be aggravated !” 

Dinner-time came. 

** You've got an excellent soup, Mrs. Whalen, 
ma’am. I don’t know as Calista ever beat it,” 
said Mr. Means, turning about the savory frag- 
ments with the ladle. ‘‘ Why, where’s.the pork 
I left out for your use? I don’t find it.” 

‘*T threw it into the soap-grease!” was the de- 
fiant answer ; for Mrs. Whalen, with all her am- 
bition and all her weakness, was a woman, and 
wouldn’t bear watching any more than a boiling 


t. 

Young Amos Means muttered “ Jolly !” under 
his breath. Mr. Means looked up in surprise. 

** You didn’t say soap-grease, ma’am ?” 

There was an awkward pause. 

** Lucky I haven't offered myself yet,” thought 
Mr. Means, looking at his fascinating vis-a-vis 
with a pang of renunciation. ‘‘She’s a spry, 
capable piece, but don’t understand saving.” 

At the same time Mrs. Whalen gazed ruefully 
at the genuine silver fork near her plate, and 
said to herself: 

‘‘The house and furniture are just to my 
mind; but there, it’s of no use, I can’t stand 
it! Ofall men, preserve me from a Betty !” 

The wily host observed that she frowned into 
his cup of tea as she passed it, and forgot to put 
the sugar in; so with an ingratiating smile, 
which was meant to be broad and deep enough 
to drown all memory of pork-rinds, he re- 
marked : 

‘*You do make prime bread, Mrs. Whalen. 


I most wish I hadn't let my daughter go visiting | 


this vacation, it would have done her so much 
good to take lessons of you.” 

Mrs. Whalen passed the sugar with renewed 
sweetness, 


‘* But,” added Mr. Means, relapsing into fru- 
gality, ‘you needn’t be afraid to oat a the cual 
pieces for me. Pity they should go to the hens.” 

This was a crumb too much. Mrs. Whalen 
agen ey = = pr clearing her throat for 
a spirited reply the door opened 
Pisher walked in, —— 

Fe Lager you might be wanting your mail,” 
said he, producing a letter somewha : 
for a splash of mud. <param 

_ The widow took it, glanced at the superscrip- 
tion with some surprise, blushed, rose from the 
table, and absently passed her folded napkin 
through the handle of the tea-pot. 

‘* Handwriting rather agitates her,” explained 
young Pitcher, as she hurriedly left the room 
and was heard to go up stairs. ‘ 

**Whose handwriting?” demanded Mr. Means 
fiercely. ‘‘ What do you know about it?” - : 

** Postmaster said ‘twas Squire Linton's,” re- 
plied Master Paul Pry. ‘‘ Why, how nice you 
look here, Uncle Means! I always said Mrs, 
Whalen was just the woman for you.” 

“*So she is!” thought Mr. Means, with an in- 
ward groan. ‘‘So she is. And economical 
enough. I always thought Calista was a little 
grain too saving.” 

‘But if what I hear is true, you won’t keep 
her long, uncle. The Squire is on your track.” 

‘You hear a great many things, Moses,” re- 
torted Uncle Means, snappishly, ‘‘ and talk alto- 
gether too much for a youngster.” 

Moses retreated, looking back longingly at the 
gooseberry-tart his cousin Amos was eating with 
such a preternaturally grave face. While Mrs. 
Whalen, seated in the sacred solitude of her own 
chamber, with the door locked and her back 
turned upon it, opened her letter. It was very 
brief—only four lines—yet Mrs. Whalen had not 
finished reading it in half an hour. 

** Dear Mrs. Whalen,” it said, ‘‘ business takes 
me to Malburg next week on Thursday; and if 
not an intrusion, I wish to call upon you. Please 
drop me a line if this will not be agreeable to 
you, or you are permanently engaged.” 

Next week on Thursday? Why, to-day was 
Thursday! ‘The letter was dated a week ago, 
and had been mellowing in somebody’s pocket 
all this time. So it was too late now to decline 
the call if she had wished to do so. 

Mrs. Whalen went down stairs, feeling as 
though her brain was tied in a double bow-knot, 
like the strings of her best cap, that she had not 
neglected to arrange with unusual care. 

“Oh, about that cheese!” said Mr. Means, as 
soon as she appeared. ‘Which one was you 
calculating I'd better sell? I’m going over to the 
store, if the rain holds up, between sundown and 
dark, and Ill take it along. Brown spoke to me 
about furnishing him with some. Pick out as 
likely a one as you can, for it will be a kind of a 
try-cheese, seeing it’s the first I’ve let ’em have 
since Calista’s make.” 

‘*Yes,” replied the relict of the late Peter 
Whalen, still musing on the motherless young 
Lintons; ‘‘there are six of them, of all ages, 
from two to thirteen.” 

‘What? What do you say?” exclaimed the 
astonished proprietor of the cheeses. 

Mrs. Whalen’s face glowed like a maple-tree 
in October. 

“*What did you say? I guess I must have 
had my mind on something else,” said she, in 
manifest confusion. 

‘*Why,” said Mr. Means, glancing at her 
flushed face suspiciously, ‘‘I was asking you to 
select a cheese—one of your best ones—for me 
to take to the store as a specimen. And you 
needn’t be particular to scrape it off, if there's 
any mould or grease, or whatever, on the out- 
side. Calista never did, ‘It will weigh some- 
thing,’ she used to say, ‘and every little helps.’” 

Ah, the mould was heavier than he knew. 
It outweighed six small children ; though helped 
in the balance by a ‘cistern, pump, and wash- 
room down cellar.” 

“*T don’t believe that letter was from the 
Squire. Moses is a master-hand to conjure up 
things,” thought the sanguine Mr. Means, though 
rather uneasily; but with rare delicacy refrained 
from asking any questions. 

‘Tl risk it,” concluded he, as he started for 
the village after tea. ‘‘She has a smarter turn 
than Calista, and beats her on cheeses. I in- 
tend to marry the woman ; but I’ve no notion 
of coming to the point yet. She’s been expect- 
ing it for the last six weeks; but I understand 
the softer sect; if you let ’em see that you set 
by ’em, they're apt to give themselves airs. Get 
up, Dolly!” 

It may be Mr. Means’s look of amused con- 
descension would have given place to one of 
dismay if he had known who was riding up to 
his door from the river-road. No doubt he 
would have turned back, waylaid the widow as 
she was carrying her beer down cellar, and pro- 
posed on the spot. But, secure in his ignorance 
and self-complacency, he rode away to quite an- 
other fate. 


Means door-bell, was trying to fortify his faint 
heart, which was not likely to win fair lady; and 
above all, trying to look as if he really had not 
been abstracting a sheep from the neighboring 
meadow. . 

The widow met him with friendly politeness ; 
but having learned a lesson on the uncertainty 
of mankind, was careful to have it appear that 
she was not expecting him in the least, and only 
by the merest accident happened to be at home. 

‘¢T have been over to the minister's,” said she, 
by way of apology for her silk dress, which she 
had not ventured to don till-Mr. Means was out 
of sight (thinking it unnecessary to add that 
she only called at the minister’s for a cup of 
yeast in the early part of the day, with a calico 
dress on, and an umbrella over her head). 

“<I thought it most likely you would take fairer 
| weather for your business to Malburg. Quite a 





At the same time Squire Linton, ringing the - 
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storm to ride in. Glad you didn’t forget to call 
and tell me the news from home.” - 

This show of indifference was quite uncalled 
for. Squire Linton had not noticed the widow’s 
silk dress; and if he had, was not the man to 
take encouragement from trifles. 

‘¢*She didn’t understand my letter, or else 
doesn’t mean to. She isn’t the woman to meet 
a man half-way,” thought he, dejectedly ; and 
only liked her the better for it. 

** Mrs. Whalen, you—you don’t mean to say 
you are permanently engaged ?” 

“No; not at all. I shall leave next week.” 

‘“¢ Malvina,” said he, clutching at a forlorn 
hope—‘‘ Malvina, you didn’t write and tell me 
not to call!” 

**T couldn’t very well, Mr. Linton. 
got your letter till to-day.” 

The squire’s faint heart dropped lower yet. 

*¢ But, James, I am glad to have you call me 
‘Malvina.’ It sounds like the good old times, 
when you and I used to go to singing-school to- 
gether.” 

The handsome face lighted. 

‘¢So you remember those old times, Malvina ; 
and how you wouldn’t let me be as attentive as I 
tried to be. You knew what my mind was long 
before I spoke a word; but there was always 
somebody between us.” 

‘“*Yes; it was Ann Price,” said the widow, 
innocently. 

‘*You know very well I mean Peter Whalen. 
Thad never set eyes on Ann then. She lived at 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Peter was the one that 
introduced us the year you were married.” 

‘¢Oh yes, now I remember! Well, James, we 
both did as we were moved to do; and I am 
sure you had no reason to regret any thing.” 

“True, very true. Ann was a noble soul, far 
too good for me. I was a very fortunate man, 
Malvina.” 

“Yes; and she was a fortunate woman,” 
quoth Mrs. Whalen, with generous warmth; for 
she had seen the day when she envied Ann, and 
contrasted the deceased Peter not very favorably 
with James. 

‘*Thank you, Malvina. So it isn’t—that is to 
say—if you should refuse me a second time, it 
wouldn’t be because you really have any thing 
against me? There is some consolation in that.” 

‘*A second time? No, James; oh no!” said 
the widow, tenderly. 

“It would be because of my encumbrances ;- 
my poor, dear little children.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know about that either, James.” 

Mrs. Whalen’s eyes were suffused ; but Squire 
Linton dared not look at her. 

‘* Yes, and still more because you don’t feel 
really inclined toward me; that is what you 
mean, I suppose ?” 

**T don’t know, James.’ 

Her words were still lower and tenderer. 

*¢ Hearts can not be controlled, Malvina. You 
never did feel for me as I did for you in the days 
that are past, ‘and it doesn’t stand to reason that 
you ever can now. I was a fool to think of such 
athing. I hope you never will lay it up against 
me, but let us be friends the same as ever.” 

‘¢ Friends, certainly, James,” said the widow, 
jumping up to set a book straight on the centre- 
table 


I never 


’ 


‘Yes, I knew it could be nothing more, Mal- 
vina; still, I can not say I am quite prepared for 
this disappointment. In her last days Ann look- 
ed into the future, and grieved for me left with- 
out her. ‘1 know,’ said she, ‘there is one wo- 
man in the world who could almost fill my place 
for you; though you need not think it pains me to 
say it, for nothing would give me more satisfac- 
tion than to feel sure Malvina Whalen would 
bring up my children.’” 

The widow was weeping. 

‘* Now I have hurt your feelings, Malvina. I 
did not intend to allude to such a painful thing. 
I hope you won't think for a moment I had any 
object.” 

** Any object?” sobbed the widow; ‘ what 
object ?” 

‘* Why, to work upon your sympathies, Mal- 
vina. I know how tender-hearted you are, and 
I would scorn to take advantage of your, sensi- 
bility. No, you have refused me because you 
can not love me, and I am the last man—” 

“Refused you? When?” 

‘* Why, just now. But, Malvina, no one could 
have done it more delicately. You did all you 
could to soften the blow.” 

There was a convulsive shaking of the portly 
figure before him; Mrs. Whalen was laughing. 

**T don’t refuse before I’m—asked,” sobbed 
she, hysterically. ‘‘ And, James Linton, if you 
think you’ve offered yourself to me this time, any 
more than you did before, you’re very much mis- 
taken.” 

The Squire opened his honest brown eyes. 

‘* What—what did you say, Malvina?” 

‘* You merely told me you shouldn't do it, and 
didn’t mean to.” 

‘* Now, my dear—” 

“It was just so sixteen years ago,” said the 
widow, with a bashful glance downward. ‘‘ You 
said you—you— Well, you intimated then that 
Peter was in the way. Perhaps I might have 
refused you, James, perhaps not; but, dear knows, 
Unever had the chance.” 

‘*Malvina Turner!” cried Squire Linton, with 
sudden courage. ‘* You don’t mean to say there 
was the faintest possibility ?” 

The widow covered her face with her hands. 
How could she answer without compromising 
the deceased Peter ? 

‘Or is now? But, possible or impossible, you 
shall have the chance to refuse me this time. I 
offer you my hand with my whole heart in it. 
Say No, Malvina.” 

“* What if I don’t want to, James?” murmured 
the widow. 

ys Oh, Malvina, you wouldn't trifle with me!” 

‘You expect me to say ‘No,’ don't you, 





James?” said she, archly. ‘‘It would be such 
a pity to disappoint you.” 

** Actually, now!” cried James, seizing her 
hand rapturously, ‘‘ it does seem to me, Malvina, 
as if you are giving me some encouragement!” 

“Indeed! And it does seem to me, James,” 
returned the widow, frankly, ‘‘ that you are rath- 
er dull,-or you would have seen that I am attached 
to you, and have been for some time.” 

**Now, Malvina, if you say that from the 
depths of your soul you make me the happiest 
man living.” 

‘*There, there, James; don’t let’s be foolish 
at our time of life,” said Malvina, her heart run- 
ning over into her face, and setting it aglow with 
joy. ‘‘ Don’t let us be foolish! I must go now 
and get some light wood; we need a little fire 
on the hearth.” 

All this while Mr. Means was selling cheese, 
mould and all, with great satisfaction. And 
while Malvina and ‘‘the happiest man living” 
were chatting delightfully by the fireside, Mr. 
Means was riding home by starlight. 

‘* A fire in the parlor! Well, it’s a damp night 
for the time o’ year, and Mrs. Whalen is very 
thoughtful of my comfort. I declare for’t, I 
won't put it off another day, I'll offer myself to 
that woman, and make her happy ; she deserves 
it.” 

But the sound of voices jarred on the good 
man’s ears as he approached the parlor. 

“*Company here? I want to know!” 

“If you had spoken sooner, James, I never 
should have come to Malburg on trial.” 

‘What do you mean, dear, by coming on 
trial ?” 

‘* Why, the truth is, Mr. Means wanted to try 
my housekeeping, and I thought I would try his 
house.” 

**You surprise me, Malvina. 
mean—” 

‘*Yes, James, I am ashamed to confess it; 
but he is a wealthy man, highly respectable, and 
I was uneasy and ambitious, and out of all pa- 
tience with Dorcas—and as for you— But, 
James, I have repented of my folly. It has been 
a trial to Mr. Means as well as myself. I think 
we are both satisfied now; at any rate, I am.” 

‘* Explain yourself, my dear.” 

“Why, he wants a wife who will save cheese- 
mould and pork-rinds, like his sainted Calista ; 
and I prefer a husband who won’t ask me to do 
it. ” 


You can't 


‘*Meaning me? ‘Thank you, my friend.” 

**Yes, James, your soul is above the soup- 
kettle. Don't I know?” 

‘What luck! what luck!” thought poor Is- 
rael Means, twitching his hair behind the door. 
‘I’ve gone and overreached myself this time! 
I didn’t calculate on women’s being so uncertain. 
If I'd only asked the question yesterday !” 

He hid his face, and groaned. It was more 
than the loss of a housekeeper he bewailed, for 
love had seized him, like a spasm of neuralgia, 
quite unexpectedly. 

** Finding fault with such a splendid specimen 
of a woman! Not a cent did I make by it ei- 
ther! She was good enough as she was, without 
any of my interference. I never want to see an- 
other morsel of pork! Why didn’t I get her con- 
sent before she boiled that good-for-nothing soup? 
But it’s all over with you now, Israel Means, and 
you never'll see her like again. What luck! what 
luck!” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRrEsPoNnDENT. | 


HE Plebiscitum has made sad inroads on 
the gayety of the last fortnight. ‘The little 
Monday receptions of the Empress have not been 
resumed, but it is hoped that next Monday dan- 
cing will begin again as merrily as ever. 

‘The Empress is enchanted. The Emperor is 
radiant. M. Emile Ollivieris triumphant. All 
the ministers have sent in their resignation. 

Monsieur Ollivier will be commissioned to form 
a new ministry. It is said that there will be 
port-folios for M. Emile de Girardin, the Viscount 
De la Guerroniére, and the Duke D’Albe, the 
three most influential members of the Plebisci- 
tary Committee. 

M. Emile Ollivier gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment a few days since, to which all the min- 
isters and embassadors were invited, with their 
wives. Almost all these leaders of the great of- 
ficial world appeared in high dresses. This was 
a direct compliment to Madame Ollivier, who 
gracefully and smilingly received her guests in a 
dress of the same style, that is, a Louis XV. 
corsage of white tarlatan, trimmed with tropical 
flowers in colibri feathers. 

Madame Emile de Girardin, as refined-look- 
ing and fair as a Louis XV. pastel, wore an en- 
chanting coiffure executed by Albert, formed of 
a scarf of white and another of pink tulle, grace- 
fully twined among long curls falling to the waist. 
Her dress was of maize silk, with a tunic of 
China crape of the same shade, edged with Flan- 
ders guipure. ‘The corsage was trimmed in the 
same manner. 

The beautiful Madame Caillié wore a dress of 
silver-gray faille, entirely covered with narrow 
fringed flounces of the same material, and a 
charming fichu of white China crape, no larger 
than a sailor collar behind, and descending in 
front to the waist. A rose was placed in the 
centre of the corsage. : 

The Grand Duchess of Saxony and the Grand 
Duchess of Baden have just passed through Par- 
is, staying just long enough to order dresses for 
the coming season. One of the most beautiful 
of these is a pearl-gray Oriental silk, trimmed 
in front with bias folds and narrow pleated 
flounces, with a train of the same, caught up at 
intervals by large bows of pearl-grav gros grain. 
This dress was aesigned for the Grand Duchess 
of Soxunv. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





The marriage of Mademoiselle De Cartas, 
daughter of the General of that name, to Mr. 
Hope, has given occasion for a great exhibition 
of toilettes. The young bride was enveloped 
in a magnificent veil of English point, through 
which it was scarcely possible to catch a glimpse 
of the rich trimmings of her dress, composed of 
ruches of silk fringed on the edges, and narrow 
flounces, headed with wreaths of orange flowers. 
The Countess Rapp was also literally covered 
with lace flounces of English point, which were 
set one above another, with barely room enough 
between for a ruche of mauve silk. Over this 
splendid scaffolding of lace was thrown a large 
mantilla, likewise of white English point. Real- 
ly, the extravagance in laces is beginning to ex- 
ceed all bounds. Most of the ladies present, 
especially the friends of the bride, were magnifi- 
cently dressed. 

At this marriage, as at others of our first so- 
ciety, the ladies invited to form part of the bridal 
party, and designed to accompany them, all wore 
trained dresses ; while there were many present 
in short dresses who had simply come to hear 
the mass. Several of the trains were edged 
with Bruges point, which produced a fine effect. 
Among others, we noticed a dress of dark ruby 
faille, with a skirt of very pale pearl-gray silk. 
The high waist had ruby revers opening over a 
lace chemisette, and sleeves of the same. Rice 
straw bonnet trimmed with ruby feathers, con- 
fined by bows of ruby gros grain ribbon. 

The exposition of paintings is a place where 
our ladies are in the habit of displaying their 
exquisite toilettes; and the carriages all stop 
there on their way to the Bois, where people 
dress more and more every day. It is true that 
no trains are worn there, which does not prevent 
extravagance of ornament. Black is the pre- 
vailing color; but most of the costumes are rich- 
ly embroidered or trimmed with white lace and 
fringe. As for the bonnets, they all have dia- 
dems, or rather high brims, turned up all round. 
Strings are again worn; but fastened in such a 
manner as to leave the ears uncovered, and the 
bonnet is held in place by an elastic band passed 
beneath the chignon and fastened with a button 
and loop. Albert, the Empress’s hair-dresser, 
has invented a new cap, in the shape of a half- 
moon, trimmed with a profusion of fruit and 
flowers ; such as black and white grapes mixed 
with rose-buds; cherries of all degrees of ma- 
turity from the green to the black; and a bou- 
quet of cherry blossoms, looping up the side of 
the cap. It is also made of China crape, and 
trimmed with mignonnette and velvet pansies. 

EvianrE DE Marsy. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE first day of June inaugurated a very im- 
portant work in this country, which will 
not be completed until next November. This 
is the taking of the Ninth Census. Every ten 
years this duty is performed by government, 
the United States marshals having supervision. 
While the great objects of taking the census are 
to ascertain the exact population of the coun- 
try, and the value of the real and personal prop- 
erty of the people, there are many minor points 
of great interest and importance, upon which 
information is desired by government for the 
benefit of the community. Itis the duty of the 
census taker to visit each dwelling-house, man- 
ufacturing establishment, or other place where 
information is likely to be obtained, and ask 
certain specified questions. These questions re- 
late to the name, age, residence, and occupation 
of individuals, their real and personal property, 
birth-place and parentage, and their constitu- 
tional relations. Information is also sought re- 
specting agricultural and industrial products, 
social and educational matters—a vast amount 
of reliable facts being thus gathered. A refusal 
to give information upon certain specified points 
renders a person liable to a fine. All good citi- 
zens will aid this important work by giving 
simple and truthful answers to such questions 
as may be asked by the proper official. 





The London Gazette is the oldest newspaper 
printed in English. The Congressional Library 
has a complete set of this periodical from its 
commencement, in 1665, until the present time. 
It is invaluable for historical reference. 





Dean Kirwan was once pressed, while suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, to preach a charity ser- 
mon in St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, for the bene- 
fit of the orphan children of the parish school. 
The church was crowded to suffocation, and the 
good Dean, on mounting the pulpit and an- 
nouncing his text, pointed with his hand to the 
children in the aisle, and simply said: ‘‘ There 
they are!’ This is one of the shortest sermons 
on record; but the collection was an immense 
success. 





Boston has fourteen floating-baths free to the 
public. They cost, on the average, about $3000 
each, and are extensively patronized. The terms 
are: a free bath to all who furnish their own 
soap and towels; and three cents to those to 
bor these facilities for a good wash are sup- 
plied. 





“Shoo, Fly!’ is classical. Homer himself al- 
ludes to the troublesome creature in the Iliad; 
and translators—Pope, Cowper, and Bryant— 
give these versions : 

**So from her babe, when slumber seals his eye, 

The watchful mother wafts the envenom’d fly.” 
“Far as the mother wafts the fly aside 
That haunts her slumbering babe.” 

* As when a mother, while her child is 


wrapped 
In sweet slumber, scares away the fly.” 





A French lady lately received an unexpected 
beer-bath in the Champs Elysées. A gentleman 
just outside a cafe chantant flung down a light- 
ed fusee, and it set fire to the dress of a lady. 
Seeing the danger, all the consumers rushed 
out to her rescue, and inundated her with beer, 
which they were drinking. The result was suc- 
cessful, and she was not much injured, though 
frightened, and much scented with the liquid 
used in her preservation. 
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The woman who kidnapped the little Boston 
girl, Nellie Burns, on being called up for trial in 
he Supreme Court, retracted her former plea of 
“not guilty,’’ and pleaded “guilty.” The Dis- 
trict Attorney briefly narrated the principal facts 
connected with the case, and moved that sentence 
be passed. The prisoner, in response to the in- 
quiry if she had any thing to say in mitigation 
of sentence, simply shook her head, and Jutige 
Rockwell then imposed the extreme penalty, 
which was that she be imprisoned in the House 
of Correction for the term of six years, the first 
three days to be in solitary confinement, and the 
residue at hard labor. 








“The grasshopper is a burden’? in Utah. 
Farmers are discouraged. For four seasons 
these insects have blighted vegetation. They 
have been burned and buried and drowned by 
the hundred bushels, but all in vain—the plague 
continues. 





Nothing seems more incomprehensible to a 
refined mind than the strange delight some per- 
sons take in framing hoaxes on serious matters 
to excite and pain the public. Yet it is evident 
that something of this kind has been done sev- 
eral times in reference to the City of Boston, 
whose very name must send a thrill of pain 
through many hearts mourning lost friends. 
The London Times publishes a communication 
which purports to have been picked up at Wa- 
terloo in a stone bottle. It is dated February 
4, and states that the City of Boston was then 
sinking, and on fire. Investigation in regard to 
the names signed to this paper indicates that there 
is no reliance to be placed upon its truth. 





Political matters are curiously interlinked 
with the fashions in Paris. Toward the end of 
April the proprietor of a large magazin de nou- 
veautes advertised a material for ladies’ dresses 
styled ‘‘ Foulard-Plebiscite,’’ of which he kept 
two shades, called respectively Oui and Non. It 
is said that the wife of a certain political per- 
sonage, whom people accuse of having changed 
his opinions during the last thirty years, has 
been anonymously presented with « dress of 
this material, the color of which changes ac- 
cordingly as the light falls upon it. A few days 
previous to the vote a baker in the neighbor- 
hood of the Palais Royal showed a heap of petit 
pains in his shop window, upon which were 
stamped: ‘ Pains-Plebiscite, Oui;” and now uw 
jeweler on the boulevard, who has invented the 
plebiscitary jewelry, exhibits sleeve-links and 
scarf-pins with the word ‘‘ Oui’’ written across 
them in large letters. 





A monk of the order of La Trappe has wasted 
an immense amount of genius in the invention 
of a machine by which one can peel six hun- 
dred pounds of potatoes in an hour. But who 
wants to peel so many potatoes in an hour? 





A story is told of an old clergyman who had 
the most unbounded faith in Watts’s hymn-book. 
He was fond of saying that he could never open 
to any page without finding an appropriate 
hymn. <A mischievous son of his thought it 
would be a good joke to test his father’s faith. 
So he took an old song and pasted it on one of 
the pages of the book, over a hymn, so nicely 
that it could not be easily detected. At church, 
on Sabbath morning, the minister happened to 
open at that very page, and commenced to read: 

“Old Grimes is dead.” 

There was a sensation in the audience. He 
looked at the choir and they looked at him; 
dut such was his faith in Watts’s hymns that he 
undertook it again, commencing with the same 
line. There was another sensation in the audi- 
ence. Looking at it again, and then at the con- 
gregation, and then at the choir, said he, ‘* Breth- 
ren, it is here in the regular order in Watts’s 
hymn-book, and we will sing it, any how.” 





The British Medical Journal gives a caution 
against the too free use of carbolic acid, as it ap- 
pears from recent observations that it is possi- 
ble inadvertently to encounter serious risks. 





Carlotti Patti and Lefranc have probably the 
highest toned voices of any singers that have 
been heard in this country for many years. Their 
wonderful compass of voice is, to the majority 
of listeners, more surprising than pleasing. Or- 
dinary voices do not go beyond two octaves, but 
celebrated artists have compassed three, or even 
three and a half. 





One evening, not long ago, the Empress of 
France, on approaching the chimney of the 
green drawing-room of the Tuileries, received a 
sudden electric shock. She drew back from the 
tire-place with vivacity, but called upon Madame 
De la Poeze to take the place she had just occu- 
pied, whereupon Madame, with a sharp scream 
and a juvenile skip, darted back as if bitten by a 
snake. Then was his Majesty called to expe- 
rience the mysterious effects of the invisible 
electric machine. But the Emperor was at a 
loss to ascertain the cause of the phenomenon, 
and a professor from the Sorbonne was sent for, 
who instantly pronounced it to proceed from 
the bear-skin which had been sent from Russia 
by General Fleury, and which had been laid be- 
fore the hearth for the first time on that evening. 
The discovery gave rise to great amusement, and 
many interesting experiments were tried. 





The-City of Ragusa is the name of a tiny vessel 
which measures only twenty feet from bow to 
stern, but, manned by two men, is expected to 
cross the Atlantic in safety. The Lilliputian 
ship doubtless before this time—if the original 
design has been carried out—has started from 
Liverpool. The owner, Captain Pimorez, and 
Captain Bulkley, and a Newfoundland dog com- 
prise the only living things on board. ‘The lit- 
tle vessel is fitted up as comfortably as space 
will permit. It is rigged as a yawl, capable of 
spreading about seventy yards of canvas. There 
is also atwo-bladed propeller, which can be work- 
ed by hand in case of necessity, but which may be 
hoisted out of the water, so as not to be a drag 
when the wind is favorable. There is a patent 
cook-stove on board, and provisions for three 
months. <A snug sleeping-place is furnished for 
the skipper when not on the watch. The two 
captains are confident of reaching New York in 
safety ; but after such a series of ocean disasters 
as the past season has brought, the success of 
such @ venturesome experiment must secm to 
most persons open to doubt. 
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Fawn-cotorep Sirk PaRAsot, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No XIX., Fig. 53. 


Violet Crape Bonnet. 

See illustration on page 383. 

Tus becoming bonnet is 
made of violet crape and 
blonde lace two inches and 
a half and an inch and a 
quarter wide, and is trimmed 
with two short violet ostrich 
feathers and a spray of tea- 
roses. For the frame cut 
of double black stiff lace 
from Figs. 58 and 59, Sup- 
plement, one piece each. 
For the head piece lay and 
sew the pleats designated on 
Fig. 58; sew black covered 
wire around the piece as well 
as along the dotted line; 
cover the outside of the 
frame and the revers with 
crape laid double several 
times, and bind the head 
piece and the upper edge of the revers with violet velvet or satin. On 
the front edge of the head piece arrange a puff of crape. For the puff 
take a strip of crape twenty-five inches long and four inches wide, slope 
toward the ends, gather the edges, and sew one edge to the under side 
of the bonnet just below the binding, and the other edge along the 
straight line on Fig. 58, Sew on the revers, along the above-men- 
tioned straight line, so that it stands up like a diadem. ‘To the back 
edge of the head piece sew a strip of lace two inches and a half wide, 
slightly gathered, just above the binding; then sew the trimming on 
the revers; this trimming must be made in one piece with the brides. 
The piece used for this must be forty-two inches long. ‘Take three 
strips of crape laid double, each an inch wide, make a fold, and sew 
on each other in such a manner that the folded edge of one strip shall 
conceal the setting on of the other, and lie over the other fold three- 
fifths of an inch; cover the raw edges of the upper. strip with a fold 
of crape. In order to give the brides the required rounded shape, hold 
in the upper edges of the crape strips while sewing. ‘Trim the under 
edge of the brides with lace two inches and a half wide, slightly pleated, 
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Pink Povtt pe Sork ParRasor. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XTX., Fig. 53. 


Green Gros Gray PARAsoL 
with Swiss Mustin Cover. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 53. 
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Corn-coLtorepD Sirk Travertine Parasor. 


For patiern and description ree 
Supplement, No, XXI., Fig. 56. 


Brack Poutr pe 
Sore Parasor, Sore Parasor. 
For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, tion see Supple- 
No. XIX., Fig. 53. ment, No. Xix., 
> Fig. 53. 


Gray Pout DE 


and the upper edge with pleated lace an inch wide. Sew 
the piece on the bonnet in such a manner that the joined 
ends shall be about seven inches below the under left 
hand corner of the bonnet.. Fasten the ends of the lace 
at the back of the bonnet under the brides. Cover: the 
| joining of the ends of the-brides with a bow made of 
loops and ends of crape trimmed with lace in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Under the wide lace of the 
revers trimming set another similar piece of lace, which 
must be sloped toward the ends, allowing it to stand out 
an inch and three-quarters beyond the ‘other lace; this 
covers the head piece. Finally, arrange the feathers 
and flowers, and fasten a piece of elastic to the ends of 
the bonnet. 










Licut Brive Gros Grain 
PARASOL. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Fig. 53. 


Louise Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 383. 

Tuts bonnet is remarkable not only for its new, 
peculiar shape, but also for the pretty arrangement 
of its trimming. It is made of black illusion and 
satin, and is trimmed with black Chantilly lace, 









Brur Sirk PaRasoL WITH 
Swiss Mustin Cover. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 53. 
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Ticut Brown S11rK Parasor. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIX., Fig. 53. 





feathers, a rose, and a scarf 
of figured illusion. Black 
satin strings two inches and 
a half wide are used for tying. 
Make the frame of black stiff 
lace laid double and black 
bonnet wire. Cut from Figs. 
63 and 64, Supplement, one 
piece each. Lay the head 
piece, Fig. 64, in pleats, as 
shown by Fig. 64, and furnish 
the outer edge of this piece, 
as well as the revers, with 
wire, which must be sewn on 
with overhand stitches. Sew 
the revers to the bonnet ac- 
cording to the corresponding 
figures, and bend back the 
middle of the revers some- 
what, so as to give it the 
shape shown by the illustra- 
tion. Cover the frame with 
illusion laid double several times, covering first the smooth part of 
the head picce to the pleats, and then the remainder with a strip of 
illusion of the requisite width, which must cover the edges of the 
illusion; the edge of-the fold which touches the head piece must be 
folded over a quarter of aninch. Cover both sides of the revers with 
illusion, and bind the edges of the bonnet with black satin one-quar- 
ter of an inch wide. This binding is first sewed to the under side of 
the bonnet, and then turned over and sewed on the right side, taking 
care not to let the stitches be seen. Close to this binding lay a fold 
of satin three-quarters of an inch wide around the bonnet. Lay the 
scarf around the head piece in the manner shown by the illustration. 
For the scarf take a strip of dotted illusion forty-five inches long and 
sixteen inches wide, trim the ends with Chantilly lace two inches and 
a half wide, wind the scarf loosely around the bonnet, letting the 
ends hang loose on the left side; sew two loops of black satin three 
inches long on the left side, lay their ends in folds, and cover them 
with a band, which also covers the pleats of the scarf, so that the lat- 
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Ecru Linen Parasor. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 54 and 55. 
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ter seems passed through the band. A band of satin also covers the 
place where the feathers are set on. Furnish the inside of the revers 
with a ruche made of a strip of illusion an inch and a quarter wide 
edged with lace of the same width. Line the bonnet with silk, and, 
lastly, set the bow on the bonnet. Make the bow of a strip of bias 
black velvet eleven inches: long and an inch and a half wide, the 
edges of which are joined over an inserted wire. Fasten the ends 
of the bow to the revers in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Arrange the rose on the front of the bonnet. 


Black Straw Round Hat. 

Tue frame of this hat is made of black stiff lace, on which black 
straw braid is sewed. The trimming consists of a lace ruche, a puff 
of folded double illusion to which two scarfs are attached, loops and 
ends of black ribbon, and a spray of crimson roses on the right side 
of the hat. Figs. 60-62, Supplement, give the patterns for the hat. 


Crare Bonnet. 


ment, No. 
Figs. 58 and 59. 


Louise Bonnet.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 63 and 64. 


Cut of double stiff lace one piece each from Figs. 60-62. Lay 
Fig. 62 in the pleats designated, join the ends of Fig. 61, furnish 
the edges of all the pieces with wire, and lig. 60 along the dotted 
line designated there; sew the braids on Figs. 61 and 62, and join 
the crown and rim according to the corresponding numbers. Sew 
the revers on the dotted line on Fig. 60, so that it shall stand high, 
and cover the place where it is set on with a lace ruche. . Make 
this ruche of two strips of lace two inches wide, the back edges of 
which are run together, and then laid in box-pleats three-quarters 
of an inch wide at intervals of three-quarters of an inch. On the 
top of the hat set a cluster : 

of loops of figured illusion. gifted 

On the back edge of the 
crown set two pointed ends 
trimmed with lace an inch 
wide. The ends are twen- 
ty inches long and eight 
inches wide. Finish with 
a bow of loops and pointed 
ends and a spray of roses, 
and sew on an elastic band 
for fastening. 











Frame oF VIOLET 


For pattern see Supple- 
XXL, 
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Viotet Crarre Bonnet. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIII., Figs. 58 and 59. 


Frame oF Brack Straw 


Rounp Har. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
‘No, XXIV., Figs. 60-62. 


Brack Straw Rounp Har. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Figs. 60. 
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TALMA EMBROIDERED WITH GoLD AND SILveR SouTacue.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 34%, 34-26. 









A TRAGIC 
STORY. 

N the vault of the 

imperial chapel at 
Vienna there rests 
one small, . simple 
coffin. More thana 
century has elapsed 
since the day-when 
it was deposited in 
that gloomy mansion 
of the dead ; and per- 
haps very few per- 
sons are acquainted 
with the brief touch- 
ingstory of the young 
princess whose ashes 
it: contains. 

The Archduchess 
Maria Josepha, was 
the fairest, the gen- 
tlest, and the most 
beloved of the six 
beautiful daughters 
of Maria Theresa and 
Francis of Lorraine. 
The Emperor idol- 
ized her, and the 
imperious Empress- 
queen, who had little 
time or inclination 
to lavish caresses on 
her children, was 
known to regard her 
with peculiar indul- 
gence. Contempo- 
rary writers all agree 
in praising the bean- 














Frame or Louise 
Bonnet. 


For pattern see Sup- 
plement, No. XXV., 
Figs. 63 and 64. 


~62. 
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ty, the peculiar sweetness of disposition, and the winning graee which 
made the young Archduchess so lovely and so lovable; while her pas- 
sionate attachment for her family, and especially for her father, made 
her their idol. The sudden death of the Emperor Francis in 1764 was 
the first shadow cast on the bright existence of Josepha; and it is said 
that from henceforth a deep melancholy oppressed the young Arch- 
duchess. ‘Time passed. away: the princess was now in her sixteenth 
year, and rumors of her approaching marriage had already been for 
some months in circulation, when it was officially announced that the 
hand of Maria Josepha of Hapsburg-Lorraine had been plighted to the 
young King Ferdinand IT. of Naples. The alliance was in every way 
brilliant and advantageous; it secured an influential and important 
ally to the Austrian empire; it increased the dignity of the imperial 
family; and it enabled Maria Theresa to encircle the brow of her 
beautiful daughter with a crown matrimonial. The marriage treaty 
was signed, the preparations completed, and the betrothal took place 





Louise Bonnet.—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 63 and 64. 


on the 8th August, 1767. The Empress was radiant with smiles; 
the court put aside the mourning and gloom which had hung over it 
since the Emperor’s death, and became once more the scene of gayety 
and splendor. Fétes, balls, entertainments of every kind, followed in 
rapid succession, and only one person seemed to shrink from the bridal 
festivities: that person was the imperial bride herself. From the 
moment when the fact cf her betrothal to Ferdinand of Naples had 
been announced to her, Josepha’s deep melancholy had steadily in- 
creased. Day by day she became more gloomy and depressed. She 
showed no interest in the preparations for her journey. She appeared 
indeed at the court festivities, but it was evident that her thoughts 
were far otherwise occupied. More than once she was heard to de- 
clare that her mar- 
riage would never take 
place, and that the 
journey to Naples 
would never be under- 
taken byher. Butno 
one heeded the’ prin- 
cess’: prediction. The 
day for her marriage 
by proxy was fixed, 
and.also that for her 
quitting Vienna. 

The evening before 
the wedding-day the 
Empress sent for her 
daughter, and com- 
manded her to repair 
alone to the imperial 
vault; and __ there, 
























TALMA EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD AND SILVER SouTacHe.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTV., Figs. 34%, 34-36, 
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"kneeling by her father’s coffin, to pray for the 
weer ty Pegg The Archduchess 

from. this ghastly ordeal. She entreated her 
aeiameis ber op peietal axl torvllying « 
task ;- but prayers and entreaties were in vain. 
‘Maria Theresa was little used to opposition, 
es; ly from her own children ; she refused to 
listen to her daughter’s pleading, and she per- 


ily insisted on her orders being obeyed. 
descended alone into the vault, where 
a short time before had been buried the remains 
of the Empress Marie Josephine of Saxony, wife 
of Joseph I1., who had died of malignant small- 


go to my tomb,” were the mournful words 


taken ill ; small-pox soon declared itself, and aft- 
er a very short struggle for life, Josepha died on 
the day that had been fixed for her leaving Vi- 
enna for Naples. 

The coffin of the Archduchess was placed by 


curing the Neapolitan alliance to her next daugh- 
ter, the Archduchess Caroline. She became 
Queen of Naples, and her career of political and 
personal infamy is too well known to need any 
recapitulation. 2 

The eagerly desired alliance brought only 
shame and disaster to those concerned in it. 
And who will not say that the more fortunate of 
the royal sisters was the early dead, dying in the 
spring-tide of her youth, unsullied by the world, 
ignorant alike of its pleasures and its sorrows? 

Truly of Josepha of Austria may it be said, 
that she was ** taken away from the evil to come.” 





ONLY. 


Axp this is the end of it all! it rounds the year's 
completeness : 

Only a walk to the stile, through fields afoam with 
sweetness ; 

Only the sunset light, purple and red on the river; 

And a lingering low good-night, that means good- 
by forever. 


So be it! and God be with you! It had been per- 
haps more kind 

Had yon sooner (pardon the word) been sure of 
knowing your mind. 

We can bear so much in youth—who cares for a 
swift sharp pain? 

And the two-sdged sword of trath cuts deep, but it 
leaves no stain! 


I shall just go back to my work—to my little house- 
hold cares, 

That never make any show. By times, perhaps in 
my prayers, 

I may think of you! For the rest, on this way we've 
trodden together 

My foot shall fall as lightly as if my heart were a 
feather ! 


And not a woman’s heart! strong to have and to 


eep, 
Patient when children cry, soft to lull them to sleep, 
Hiding its secrets close, glad when another’s hand 
Finds for itself a gem where hers found only sand. 


Good-by! The year has been bright! As oft as the 
blossoms come, 

The peach with its waxen pink, the waving snow 
of the plum, 

I shall think how I used to watch, so happy to see 
you pass 

I could almost kiss the print of your foot on the 
dewy grass. 


I am not ashamed of my love! Yet I would not have 
yours now, 

Though you laid it down at my feet. I could not 
stoop so low. 

A love is but half a love that contents itself with 
less 

Than love’s utmost faith and truth and unwavering 
tenderness. 


Only this walk to the stile; this parting word by 
the river, 

That flows so quiet and cold, going and flowing. for- 
ever. 

“Good-by !" Let me wait to hear the last, last sound 
of his feet! 

Ah me! but I think in this life of ours the bitter 
outweighs the sweet. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CorRRESPONDENT. | 


tees greatest part of the toilettes adopted by 
the Parisian ladies for summer are écru, 
whatever may be the material employed—fou- 
lard, fancy stuffs of silk and wool, muslin, or 
linen. ‘The trimmings are composed of flounces 
pleated flat, and either plain or trimmed in dif- 
ferent styles, as we shall describe. The full suit 
is formed of a skirt, tunic, sash, and paletot, un- 
der which is worn a high waist of white nan- 
svok, with linen collar and cuffs. ‘This is, as is 
seen, the lightest of dresses, and well suited to 
the sultry days of summer. 

When an écru dress of this kind is trimmed 
only with flounces, pleated flat and pressed down 
with a hot iron, these flounces are trimmed with 
écru or white guipure, and surmounted with in- 
sertion of the same color as the lace. The ma- 
terial of the dress is cut away under the inser- 
tion. The flounces are often festooned, and the 
festoon is surmounted with open-work English 
embroidery, worked either in écru or white cot- 
ton; sometimes also the flounces are edged with 
a band of white nansook about three-fifths of an 
inch wide, worked in scallops with white cotton, 
and set under the lower hem of each fiounce; 
the latter, or only the upper flounce—if the dress 
has several of them—is surmounted by embroid- 
ered white nansook insertion, two-fifths of an 
inch wide. The paletot is loose and slashed. 
Such ere the model écru dresses for the summer 
season. 





For dresses made of transparent material, such 
as organdy, Swiss muslin, and grenadine of all 
kinds, straight scarfs are made; this fashion is 
still very exceptional, and is only worn by a few 
elegant ladies. ‘The arrangement of the scarf is 
indeed a little theatrical, as may be seen by the 
following description : ‘ 

A few pleats are made on-the upper edge of 
the searf in the middle of the back; the scarf is 
then laid on the high waist, and is fastened with 
a pin on each shoulder, after which it is crossed 
in front, and knotted behind about half-way down 
the skirt of the dress, looping up the latter a lit- 
tle, so as to make it bouffant. Some knot it 
higher, and others again tie it under the left arm 
instead of behind. 

Grenadine, plain, in all shades, with satin 
stripes, or with black stripes on white, is much 
used for summer toilettes, not only for dresses, 
but for tunics and trimmings. For instance, 
dresses are made of plain gray foulard or silk, or 
even of gray fancy stuffs, as all silk and wool 
fabrics are styled at Paris, and these dresses are 
trimmed with flounces of white grenadine, striped 
with black, intersecting the flounces with bias 
folds, and setting them on with a,heading formed 
by a very narrow fold of black silk. The skirt, 
tunic, paletot, and sleeves are dll trimmed with 
one or three of these flounces of black and white 
striped grenadine. 

We give an example of the use of grenadine. 
Dress of bright blue silk, cut round, without a 
train, and trimmed with six flounces of black 
grenadine, bordered each with narrow waité gui- 
pure. Tunic of black grenadine, trimmed with 
a flounce of the same; the tunic is draped under 
each arm and looped up behind by means of a 
few pleats; but looped as it is, it scarcely shows 
the under-skirt, the flounce coming just above 
the upper flounce of the latter. Sash of bright 
blue silk. High blue waist, with long, full 
sleeves, covered with black grenadine; the waist 
is trimmed with bretelles, formed by a flounce of 
black grenadine, edged with white lace. Under 
the loose sleeves are close sleeves of blue silk, 
covered with black grenadine. The wrists and 
neck are edged with a frill of white guipure. 
Black straw round hat with tuft of white feath- 
ers. Black parasol, lined with blue silk. 

When loose wrappings are not worn, with a 
muslin waist underneath, for the dog-days, the 
high waist of the same material as the dress suf- 
fices for the street, with no other addition than 
a belt with basques, which may be either very 
small, composed only of two pleated pieces set 
one over the other, or medium-sized, or very 
large, attaining almost the size of a small tunic. 
The last are the least pretty ; for a tunic too short 
in front, and especially behind, is an ungraceful 
garment, and one that should beshunned. Many. 
pointed basques are also worn, of black lace, 
plain or trimmed with black silk ribbon ; that is, 
the upper edge of the point is pleated in the mid- 
dle of the back, and on these pleats, which should 
bring the middle of the point only two inches 
distant from the belt behind, is a bow of black 
ribbon with two short ends; a few pleats are 
also made at the belt; and another bow is set 
there, a little more voluminous than the preced- 
ing one; under these last pleats is sewed a piece 
of double black silk, by the aid of which the lace 
point is fastened to the belt with an English pin. 
Often, too, an ornament is composed of black 
lace, which is adapted to silk dresses of all kinds ; 
black lace flounces are set on a tunic of black 
tulle, so as to cover it entirely; and a fichu or 
small mantelet of black lace is set flat on the 
high waist of the dress with which this tunic is 
worn. 

One of the newest combinations of the present 
fashion is the use in a dress, of whatever kind, 
of two shades of the same color; one light, and 
fhe other a little darker. ‘This keeps the dress 
from being monotonous, while it preserves the 
softness and harmony of tone. For instance, 
lilac suits are made with violet and lilac trim- 
mings; light green, with deep green and light 
green trimmings ; light brown or écru, with deep 
brown trimmings; these trimmings, as a matter 
of course, are flounces, which are used to trim 
all dresses, and which differ only in number and 
arrangement. The flounces are made of the same 
color as the dress, or they are surmounted by a 
ruche of a deeper shade; or they are edged with 
the same; or a flounce of the lighter and one of 
the deeper shade is set on alternately. ‘The belt 
is of the deeper shade, which is generally used, 
not for the dress in costumes of two tints, but for 
the trimmings and accessories. This is also the 
case with respect to tunics made of. crape, Jap- 
anese foulard, or silk grenadine; the light tint 
is used for the principal part of the dress, that is, 
the under-skirt and low waist, and the tunic is 
made of the deeper shade. 

Bruges lace is also much employed for dress 
trimming. This lace, which is white, closely re- 
sembles the Renaissance guipure in pattern, and 
consequently English lace; it is sewed flat or 
slightly gathered, on the edge of tunics and pale- 
tots. As this lace is rather soft, a fringe is gen- 
erally set underneath, which comes about a third 
of its width below the lace. For instance, a 
dress of grisaille faye is trimmed with a wide 
pleated flounce; the heading of this flounce is 
covered with Bruges lace, pleated over the said 
heading ; above this is a pleated band of the 
same material as the dress, edged on each side 
with Bruges lace. ‘Tunic of China crape, of the 
same color as the dress, edged with Bruges lace, 
under which is set a fringe of the same color as 
the tunic, coming a little way below the lace. 
This trimming is used on all fabrics, whether 
light or dark, and even on black silk. 

Bonnets are smaller than ever; round hats are 
exactly the size off saucer ; they are set over the 
forehead, and only cover the narrow space in front 
of the chignon, which is still voluminous, and 
formed of braids or curls. They are worn with 
a rather large, or at least long, veil, which is 








fastened to the middle of the chignon by means 
_. large pin, the head of which is a jet star or 


ower. 

Crinoline has suffered a modification. It no 
longer exists—in front. The shape of the pres- 
ent fashion may be understood by imagining an 
ordinary hoop-skirt cut in halves; the front half 
is suppressed, the other with its hoops remains, 
and is made to form a large-sized tournure by 
the addition of a few hoops on the upper part ; 
a perfectly flat strip, which passes from one side 
to the other and buttons on the left, serves to 
keep in place the semi-skirt exacted by the pres- 
ent fashion, 

For the indispensable wrappings designed to 
be thrown across the lap in a carriage, or carried 
on the arm in case of a sudden fall of the tem- 
perature, vareuses are made of white cloth em- 
broidered with black and gold braid, or of black 
cashmere embroidered with gold braid and black 
8 

Flowing sleeves are again in fashion; but as 
open under-sleeves are not admissible in the day- 
time, all dresses are provided with close half- 
sleeves of the same material as the dress, which 
are worn precisely like white under-sleeves, and 
are trimmed at the wrist with a frill of white 
lace. 
A little jewelry is permissible in the daytime, 
even with simple toilettes ; for instance, a chate- 


laine to which is suspended a watch, an eye- ‘ 


glass on a chain, a smelling-bottle, or a memo- 
randum-book. This chatelaine may be modern, 
or, what is still more appreciated, ancient, in 
gold of two colors. Medallions are also worn, 
suspended to a chain which is just long enough 
to reach round the neck. One or three medal- 
lions are worn at the same time; it is not indis- 
pensable that they should be alike. All are of 
gold, of considerable size, set with pearls or pre- 
cious stones, or simply enameled. A few wear 
their veils fastened to their hats with long Ital- 
ian pins of gold, chased, or in filigree- work. 
Ear-rings are still worn, and are still very large, 
but generally round in form, and not separated 
from the ear; that is, closely resembling a huge 
button of gold, plain, or set with precious stones, 
in filigree-work, or even of jet, as close as possi- 
ble to the ear, and not pendent from it. 
EMMELINE RayMmonp. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A LETTER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Some weeks passed, and Zillah’s grief gradu- 
ally became lessened. She was far better able 
to bear this blow at this time than that first 
crushing blow which a few years before had de- 
scended so suddenly upon her young life. She 
began to rally and to look forward to the future. 
Guy had been written to, not by her, but, as 
usual, by Hilda, in her name. The news of her 
father’s death had been broken to him as deli- 
cately as possible. Hilda read it to Zillah, who, 
after a few changes of expression, approved of it. 
This letter had the effect of impressing upon Zil- 
lah’s mind the fact that Guy must soon come 
home. ‘The absence must cease. In any case 
it could not last much longer.. Either she would 
have had to join him, or he come back to her. 
The prospect of his arrival now stood before her, 
and the question arose how to meet it. Was it 
welcome or unpleasant? After all, was he not 
a noble character, and a valiant soldier—the son 
of adear friend? Zillah’s woman’s heart judged 
him not harshly, and much of her thought was 
taken up with conjectures as to the probable re- 
sults of that return. She began at length to look 
forward to it with hope; and to think that she 
might be happy with such a man for her hus- 
band. ‘The only thing that troubled her was the 
idea that any man, however noble, should have 
the right of claiming her as his without the pre- 
liminary wooing. To a delicate.nature this was 
intolerable, and she could only trust that he 
would be acceptable to her on his first appear- 
ance. 

In the midst of these thoughts a letter arrived 
from Guy, addressed to that one who was now 
beyond its reach. Zillah opened this without 
hesitation, for Lord Chetwynde had always been 
in the habit of handing them to her directly he 
had read them. 

Few things connected with those whom we 
have loved and lost are more painful, where all 
is so exquisitely painful, than the reading of let- 
ters by them or tothem. ‘The most trivial com- 
monplaces—the lightest expressions of regard— 
are all invested with the tenderest pathos, and 
from our hearts there seems rung out at every 
line the despairing refrain of ‘‘ nevermore—nev- 
ermore.” It was thus, and with blending tears, 
that Zillah read the first part of Guy’s letter, 
which was full of tender love and thoughtful 
consideration. Soon, however, this sadness was 
dispelled ; her attention was arrested; and every 
other feeling was banished in her absorbing in- 
terest in what she read. After some prelimin- 
ary paragraphs the letter went on thus: 

‘* You will be astonished, my dear.father, and, 
I hope, pleased, to learn that Ihave made up my 
mind to return to England as soon as possible. 
As you may imagine, this resolve is a sudden 
one, and I should be false to that perfect con- 
fidence which has always existed between us, if 
I did not frankly acquaint you with the cireum- 
stances which have led to my decision. I have 
often mentioned to you my friend Captain Cam- 





eron of the Royal Engineers, who is superintend- 
ing the erection of some fortifications overlook- 
ing the mountain pass. Isolated as we are from 
all European society, we have naturally been 
thrown much together, and a firm friendship has 
grown up between us. We constituted him a 
member of our little mess, consisting of my two 
subalterns and myself, so that he has been vir- 
tually living with us ever since our arrival here, 
‘*Not very long ago our little circle received 
a very important addition. This was Captain 
Cameron’s sister; who, having been left an or- 
phan in England, and having no near relatives 
there, had come out to her brother. She was a 
charming girl. I had seen nothing of English 
ladies for a long time, and so it did not need 
much persuasion to induce me to go to Cam- 
eron’s house after Miss Cameron had arrived, 
Cireumstances, rather than any deliberate design 
on my part, drew me there more and more, till at 
length all my evenings were spent there, and, in 


‘fact, all my leisure time. I always used to join 


Miss Cameron and her brother on their morning 
rides and evening walks; and very often, if duty 
prevented him from accompanying her, she would 
ask me to take his place as herescort. She was 
also as fond of music as Iam; and, in the even- 
ing, we generally spent most of the time in play- 
ing or singing together. She played accompani- 
ments to my songs, and I to hers. We per- 
formed duets together; and thus, whether in the 
house or out of it, were thrown into the closest 
possible intercourse. All this came about so 
naturally that several months had passed away 
in this familiar association before I began even 
to suspect danger, either for myself or for her. 
Suddenly, however, I awakened to the conscious- 
ness of the fact as it was. All my life was filled 
by Inez Cameron—all my life seemed to centre 
around her—all my future seemed as black as 
midnight apart from her. Never before had I 
felt even a passing interest in any woman. 
Bound as I had been all my life, in boyhood by 
honor, and in early manhood by legal ties, I had 
never allowed myself to think of any other wo- 
man; and I had always been on my guard so as 
not to drift into any of those flirtations with which 
men in general, and especially we officers, con- 
trive to fritter away the freshness of affection. 
Inexperience, combined with the influence of 
circumstances, caused me to drift into this posi- 
tion; and the situation became one from which 
it was hard indeed to extricate myself. I had, 
however, been on my guard after a fashion. [ 
had from the first scrupulously avoided those 
galanteries and fagons de parler which are more 
usual in Indian society than elsewhere. Besides, 
I had long before made Cameron acquainted 
with my marriage, and had taken it for granted 
that Inez knew it also. I thought, even after 
I had found out that I loved her, that there was 
no danger for her—and that she had always 
merely regarded me as a married man and a 
friend. But one day an accident revealed to me 
that she knew nothing about my marriage, and 
had taken my attentions too favorably for her 
own peace of mind. Ah, dear father, such a 
discovery was bitter indeed in many ways. I 
had to crush out my love for my sake and for 
hers. One way only was possible, and that was 
to leave her forever. I at once saw Cameron, 
and told him frankly the state of the case, so far 
as I was concerned. Like a good fellow, as he 
was, he blamed himself altogether. ‘ You see, 
Molyneux,’ he said, ‘a fellow is very apt to over- 
look the possible attractiveness of his own sister.’ 
He made no effort to prevent me from going, 
but evidently thought it my only course. I ac- 
cordingly applied at once for leave, and to-night 
I am about to start for Calcutta, where I will 
wait till I gain a formal permit, and I will never 
see Inez again. I have seen her for the last 
time. Oh, father! those words of warning 
which you once spoke to me have become fatal- 
ly true. Chetwynde has been too dearly bought. 
At this moment the weight of my chains is too 
heavy to be borne. If I could feel myself free 
once more, how gladly would I give up all my 
ancestral estates! What is Chetwynde to me? 
What happiness can I ever have in it now, or 
what happiness can there possibly be to me with- 
out Inez? Besides, I turn from the thought of 
her, with her refined beauty, her delicate nature, 
her innumerable accomplishments, her true and 
tender heart, and think of that other one, with 
her ungovernable passions, her unreasoning tem- 
per, and her fierce intractability, where I can see 
nothing but the soul of a savage, unredeemed by 
any womanly softness or feminine grace. Oh, 
father! was it well to bind me to a Hindu? 
You will say, perhaps, that I should not judge 
of the woman by the girl. But, father, when I 
saw her first at ten, I found her impish, and at 
fifteen, when I married her, she was no less so, 
only perhaps more intensified. Fierce words of 
insult were flung at me by that creature. My 
God! it is too bitter to think of. Her face is 
before me now, scowling and malignant, while 
behind it, mournful and pitying, yet loving, is 
the pale sweet face of Inez. z 

‘But I dare not trust myself further. Never 
before have I spoken to you about the horror 
which I feel for that Hindu. I did not wish to 
pain you. I fear I am selfish in doing so now. 
But, after all, it is better for you to know it once 
for all. Otherwise the discovery of it would be 
all the worse. Besides, this is wrung out from 
me in spite of myself by the anguish of my heart. 

‘Let me do justice to the Hindu. You have 
spoken of her sometimes—not often, however, 
and I thank you for it—as a loving daughter to 
you. I thank her for that, I am sure. Small 
comfort, however, is this to me. If she were 
now an angel from heaven, she could noi fill the 
place of Inez. ; 

‘¢ Forgive me, dear father. This shall be the 
last of complaints. Henceforth I am ready to 
bear my griefs. I am ready for the sacrifice. 


I can not see her yet, but when I reach England 
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I must see you somehow. If you can not meet 
me, you must manage to send her off to Pom- 
eroy, so that I may see you in peace. With you 
I will forget my sorrows, and will be again a 
light-hearted boy. : 

‘* Let me assure you that I mean to keep my 
promise made years ago when I was a boy. It 
shall be the effort of my life to make my wife 
happy. Whether I succeed or not will be an- 
other thing. But I must have time. 

‘*No more now. I have written about this 
for the first and the last time. Give my warm- 
est and fondest love to nurse. I hope to see 
you soon, and remain, dear father, 

‘* Your affectionate son, 
**Guy MoLyNevx.” 


For some time after reading this letter Zillah 
sat as if stunned. At first she seemed scarcely 
able to take in its full meaning. Gradually, 
however, it dawned upon her to its widest ex- 
tent. This, then, was the future that lay be- 
fore her, and this was the man for whose arrival 
she had been looking with such mingled feel- 
ings. Little need was there now*for mingled 
feelings. She knew well with what feeling to 


expect him. She had at times within the depths | 


of her heart formed an idea that her life would 
not be loveless; but now—but now— ‘This man 
who was her husband, ‘and the only one to whom 
she could look for love—this man turned from 
her in horror; he hated her, he loathed her— 
worse, he looked upon her as a Hindu—worse 
still, if any thing could be worse, his hate and 
his loathing were made eternal ; for he loved an- 
other with the ardor of a first fresh love, and his 
wife seemed to him a demon full of malignity, 
who stood between him and the angel of his 
heart and the heaven of his desires. His words 
of despair rang within her ears. The opprobri- 
ous epithets which he applied to her stung her 
to the quick. Passionate and hot-hearted, all 
her woman’s nature rose up in arms at this hor- 
rible, this unlooked-for assault. All her pride 
surged up within her in deep and bitter resent- 
ment. Whatever she might once have been, she 
felt that she was different now, and deserved not 
this. At this moment she would have given 
worlds to be able to say to him, ‘‘ You are free. 
Go, marry the woman whom you love.” But it 
was too late. 

Not the least did she feel Guy’s declaration 
that he would try to make her happy. Her 
proud spirit chafed most at this. He was go- 
ing to treat her with patient forbearance, and 
try to conceal his abhorrence. Could she en- 
dure this? Up and down the room she paced, 
with angry vehemence, asking herself this ques- 


tion. 

She who had all her life been surrounded by 
idolizing love was now tied for life to a man whose 
highest desire with regard to her was that he 
might be able to endure her. In an agony of 
grief, she threw herself upon the floor. Was 
there no escape? she thought. None? none? 
Oh, for one friend to advise her! 

The longer Zillah thought of her position the 
worse it seemed to her. Hours passed away, 
and she kept herself shut up in her room, refus- 
ing to admit any one, but considering what was 
best todo. One thing only appeared as possible 
under these circumstances, and that was to leave 
Chetwynde. She felt that it was simply impos- 
sible for her to remain there. And where could 
she go? ‘To Pomeroy Court? But that had 
been handed over to him as part of the payment 
to him for taking her. She could not go back to 
a place which was now the property of this man. 
Nor was it necessary. She had money of her 
own, which would enable her to live as well as 
she wished. ‘Thirty thousand pounds would give 
her an income sufficient for her wants; and she 
might find some place where she could live in se- 
clusion. Her first wild thoughts were a desire 
for death; but since death would not come, she 
could at least so arrange matters as to be dead 
to this man. Such was her final resolve. 

1t was with this in her mind that she went out 
to Hilda’s room. Hilda was writing as she en- 
tered, but on seeing her she hastily shut her desk, 
and sprang forward to greet her friend. 

**My darling!” said she. ‘‘ How I rejoice to 
see you! Is it some new grief? Will you never 
trust me? You are so reticent with me that it 
breaks my heart.” 

“* Hilda,” said she, ‘‘I have just been reading 
a letter from Lord Chetwynde to his father. He 
is about to return home.” 

Zillah’s voice, as she spoke, was hard and me- 
tallic, and Hilda saw that something was wrong. 
She noticed that Zillah used the words Lord 
Chetwynde with stern emphasis, instead of the 
name Guy, by which she, like the rest, had al- 
ways spoken of him. 

““T am glad to hear it, dear,” said Hilda, 
quietly, and in a cordial tone; ‘‘for, although 
you no doubt dread the first meeting, especially 
under such painful circumstances, yet it will be 
for your happiness.” 

‘** Hilda,” said Zillah, with increased stern- 
ness, “‘ Lord Chetwynde and I will never meet 
again.” 

Hilda started back with unutterable astonish- 
ment on her face. 

“Never meet again!” she repeated—‘‘ not 
meet Lord Chetwynde—your husband? What 
do you mean ?” 

““T am going to leave Chetwynde as soon as 
possible, and shall never agai cross its threshold.” 

Hilda went over to Zillah and put her arms 
around her. 

‘*Darling,” said she, in her most caressing. 
tones, ‘‘you are agitated. What is it? You 
are in trouble. What new grief can have come 
to you? Will you not tell me? Is there any 
con rine who can sympathize with you as I 
can 


At these accents of kindness Zillah’s {ortitude 
gave way. She put her head on her friend’s 


shoulder and sobbed convulsively. The tears 
relieved her. For a long time she wept in si- 
lence. 

**T have no one now in the world but you, 
dearest Hilda. And you will not forsake me, 
will you ?” 

‘* Forsake you, my dariing, my sister? forsake 
you? Never while I live! But why do you 
speak of flight and of being forsaken? What 
mad fancies have come over you ?” 

Zillah drew from her pocket the letter which 
she had read. 

“*Here,” she said, ‘“‘read this, and you will 
know all.” 

Hilda took the letter and read it in silence, all 
through, and then commencing it again, she once 
more read it through to the end. 

Then she flung her arms around Zillah, im- 
pulsively, and strained her to her heart. 

‘* You understand all now.” 

** All,” said Hilda. 

** And what do you think ?” 

“Think! It is horrible!” 

‘* What would you do?” 

“*T2” cried Hilda, starting up. 
kill myself.” 

Zillah shook her head. 

**T am not quite capable of that—not yet— 
though it may be in me to do it—some time. 
ButnowI can not. My ideais the same as yours, 
though. I will go into seclusion, and be dead to 
him, at any rate:” 

Hilda was silent for a few moments. ‘Then 
she read the letter again. 

‘* Zillah,” said she, with a deep sigh, ‘‘it is 
very well to talk of killing one’s self, as I did 
just now, or of running away; but, after all, 
other things must be considered. I spoke hasti- 
ly; but I am calmer than you, and I ought to 
advise you calmly. After all, it is a very seri- 
ous thing that you speak of; and, indeed, are 
you capable of such a thing? Whatever I may 
individually think of your resolve, I know that 
you are doing what the world will consider mad- 
ness; and it is my duty to put the case plainly 
before you. In the first place, then, your hus- 
band does not love you, and he loves another— 
very hard to bear, I allow; but men are fickle, 
and perhaps ere many months have elapsed he 
may forget the cold English beauty as he gazes 
on your Southern face. You are very beautiful, 
Zillah; and when he sees you he will change his 
tone. He may love you at first sight.” 

“Then I should despise him,” said Zillah, hot- 
ly. ‘*What kind of love is that which changes 
at the sight of every new face? Besides, you 
forget how he despises me. I am a Hindu in 
his eyes. Can contempt ever change into love? 
If such a miracle could’take place, I should nev- 
er believe in it. ‘Those bitter words in that let- 
ter would always rankle in my heart.” 

“‘That is true,” said Hilda, sorrowfully. 
“Then we will put that supposition from us. 
But, allowing you never gain your husband’s 
love, remember how much there is left you. His 
position, his rank, are yours by right—you are 
Lady Chetwynde, and the mistress of Chetwynde 
Castle. You can fill the place with guests, among 
whom you will be queen. You may go to Lon- 
don during the season, take the position to which 
you are entitled there as wife of a peer, and, in 
the best society which the world affords, you will 
receive all the admiration and homage which you 
deserve. Beauty like yours, combined with rank 
and wealth, may make you a queen of society. 
Have you strength to forego all this, Zillah ?” 

‘You have left one thing out in your brilliant 
picture,” replied Zillah. ‘‘ All this may, indeed, 
be mine—but—mine on sufferance. If Ican only 
get this as Lord Chetwynde’s wife, I beg leave 
to decline it. Besides, I have no ambition to 
shine in society. Had you urged me to remem- 
ber all that the Earl has done for me, and try to 
endure the son for the sake of the father, that 
might possibly have had weight. Had you 
shown me that my marriage was irrevocable, 
and that the best thing was to accept the situa- 
tion, and try to be a dutiful wife to the son of 
the man whom I called father, you might per- 
haps for a moment have shaken my pride. I 
might have stifled the promptings of those wo- 
manly instincts which have been so frightfully 
outraged, and consented to remain passively in 
a situation where I was placed by those two 
friends who loved me best. But when you speak 
to me of the dazzling future which may lie before 
me as Lord Chetwynde’s wife, you remind me 
how little he is dependent for happiness upon any 
thing that I can give him; of the brilliant career 
in society or in politics which is open to him, and 
which will render domestic life superfluous. I 
have thought over all this most fully ; but what 
you have just said has thrown a new light upon 
it. In the quiet seclusion in which I have hith- 
erto lived I had’almost forgotten that there was 
an outside world, where men seek their happi- 
ness. Can you think that I am able to enter 
that world, and strive to be a queen of society, 
wah no protecting love around me to warn me 
against its perils or to shield me from them? 
No! I see it all. Under no circumstances can 
I live with this man who abhors me. No toler- 
ation can be possible on either side. The best 
thing for me to do is to die. But since I can 
not die, the next best thing is to sink out of his 
view into nothingness.. So, Hilda, I shall leave 
Chetwynde, and it is useless to attempt to dis- 
suade me.” 

Zillah had spoken in low, measured tones, in 
words which were so formal that they sounded 
like a school+girl’s recitation—a long, dull mon- 
otone—the monotony of despair. Her face 
drooped—her eyes were fixed on the floor—her 
white hands clasped éach other, and she sat thus 
—an image of woe. Hilda looked at her steadi- 
ly. For a moment there flashed over her lips 
the faintest shadow of a smile—the lips curled 
cruelly, the eyes gleamed coldly—but it was for 


“TI would 





amoment. Instantly it had passed, and as Zil- 


lah ceased, Hilda leaned toward her and drew 
her head down upon her breast. 

‘*Ah, my poor, sweet darling! my friend! 
my sister! my noble Zillah!” she murmured. 
‘*T will say no more. I see you are fixed in 
your purpose. I only wished you to act with 
your eyes open. But of what availis it? Could 
you live to be scorned—live on sufferance ? 
Never! J would die first. What compensation 
could it be to be rich, or famous, when you were 
the property of a man who loathed you? Ah, 
my dear one! what am I saying? But you are 
right. Yes, sooner than live with that man I 
would kill myself.” 

A long silence followed. 

‘*T suppose you have not yet made any plans, 
darling,” said Hilda at last. 

‘*YesIhave. A thousand plans at once came 
sweeping through my mind, and I have some 
general idea of what I am to do,” said Zillah. 
“*T think there will be no difficulty about the 
details. You remember, when I wished to run 
away, after dear papa’s death—ah, how glad I 
am that I did not—how many happy years I 
should have lost—the question of money was the 
insuperable obstacle; but that is effectually re- 
moved now. You know my money is so settled 
that it is payable to my own checks at my bank- 
ers’, who are not even the Chetwyndes’ bankers ; 
for the Earl thought it better to leave it with pa- 
pa’s men of business.” 

**You must be very careful,” said Hilda, “ to 
leave no trace by which Lord Chetwynde can 
find you out. You know that he will move 
heaven and earth to find you. His character 
and his strict ideas of honor would insure that. 
The mere fact that you bore his name, would 
make it gall and wormwood to him to be igno- 
rant of your doings. Besides, he lays great 
stress on his promise to your father.” 

** He need not fear,” said Zillah. ‘‘' The dear 
old name which I love almost as proudly as he 
does, shall never gain the lightest stain from me. 
Of course I shall cease to use it now. It would 
be easy to trace Lady Chetwynde to any place. 
My idea is, of course, to take an assumed name. 
You and I can live quietly and raise no suspi- 
cions that we are other than we seem. But, 
Hilda, are you sure that you are willing to go 
into exile with me? Can you endure it? Can 
you live with me, and share my monotonous 
life ?” 

Hilda looked steadily at Zillah, holding her 
hand the while. 

‘¢ Zillah,” said she, in a solemn voice, ‘‘ whith- 
er thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge. Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God!” 

A deep silence followed. Zillah pressed Hil- 
da’s hand and stifled a half sob. 

‘* At any rate,” said Hilda, ‘‘ whoever else 
may fail, you—you have, at least, one faithful 
heart—one friend on whom you can always rely, 
No, you need not thank me,” said she, as Zil- 
lah fondly kissed her and was about to speak; 
*“*T am but a poor, selfish creature, after all. 
You know I could never be happy away from 
you. You know that there is no one in the 
world whom I love but you; and there is no 
other who loves me. Do I not owe every thing 
to General Pomeroy and to you, my darling ?” 

‘*Not more than I owe to you, dear Hilda. 
I feel ashamed when I think of how much I 
made you endure for years, through my selfish 
exactions and my ungovernable temper. But I 
have changed a little I think. The Earl’s influ- 
ence over me was for good, I hope. Dear Hil- 
da, we have none but one another, and must 
cling together.” 

Silence then followed, and they sat for a long 
time, each wrapped up in plans for the future. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
CUTTING THE LAST TIE. 


Fearrvut that her courage might fail if she 
gave herself any more time to reflect on what 
she was doing, Zillah announced to the house- 
hold, before the close of that day, that the shock 
of Lord Chetwynde’s death rendered a change 
necessary for her, and that she should leave home 
as soon as she could conveniently do so. She 
also told them of their master’s expected return, 
and that every thing must be in readiness for his 
reception, so that, on her return, she might have 
no trouble before her. She gave some faint 
hints that she might probably meet him at Lon- 
don, in order to disarm suspicion, and also to 
make it easier for Chetwynde himself to conceal 
the fact of her flight, if he wished to do so. She 
never ceased to be thoughtful about protecting 
his honor, as far as possible. 

The few days before Zillah’s departure were 
among the most wretched she had ever known. 
The home which she so dearly loved, and which 
she had thought was to be hers forever, had to 
be left, because she felt that she was not wanted 
there. She went about,the grounds, visited ev- 
ery favorite haunt and nook—the spots endeared 
to her by the remembrance of many happy hours 
passed among them—and her tears flowed fast 
and bitterly as she thought that she was now see- 
ing them for the last time. The whole of the last 
day at Chetwynde she passed in the little church, 
under which every Molyneux had been buried for 
centuries back. It was full of their marble effi- 
gies. Often had she watched the sunlight flick- 
ering over their pale sculptured faces. One of 
these forms had been her especial delight; for 
she could trace in his features a strong family re- 
semblance to Lord Chetwynde. This one’s name 
was Guy. Formerly she used to see a likeness be- 
tween him and the Guy who was now alive. He 
had died in the Holy Land; but his bones had 
been brought home, that they might rest in the 
family vault. She had been fond of weaving ro- 
mances as to his probable history and fate; but 





no thought of him was in her mind to-day, as 








she wept over the resting-place of one who had 
filled a father’s place to her, or as she knelt and 
prayed in her desolation to Him who has prom- 
ised to be a father to the fatherless, Earnestly 
did she entreat that His presence might be with 
her, His providence direct her lonely way. Poor 
child! In the wild impulsiveness of her nature 
she thought that the sacrifice which she was mak- 
ing of herself and her hopes must be acceptable 
to Him, and pleasing in His sight. She did not 
know that she was merely following her own 
will, and turning her back upon the path of duty. 
That duty lay in simple acceptance of the fate 
which seemed ordained for her, whether for good 
or evil. Happy marriages were never promised 
by Him; and, in flying from one which seemed 
to promise unhappiness, she forgot that ‘‘ obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice,” even though the 
sacrifice be that of one’s self. 

Twilight was fast closing in before she reached 
the castle, exhausted from the violence of her 
emotion, and faint and weak from her long fast- 
ing. Hilda expressed alarm at her protracted 
absence, and said that she was just about going 
in search of her. ‘‘ My darling,” said she, ‘‘ you 
will wear away your strength. You are too weak 
now to leave. Let me urge you, for the last 
time, to stay; give up your mad resolution.” 

“*No,” said Zillah. ‘‘You know you yourself 
said that I was right.” 

“*T did not say that you were right, darling. 
I said what I would do in your place; but I did 
not at all say, or even hint, that it would be 
right.” 

‘Never mind,” said Zillah, wearily ; ‘‘I have 

nerved myself to go through with it, and I can 
do it. The worst bitterness is over now. There 
is but one thing more for me to do, and then the 
ties between me and Chetwynde are severed for- 
ever.” 
At Hilda’s earnest entreaty she took some re- 
freshment, and then lay down to rest; but, feel- 
ing too excited to sleep, she got up to accomplish 
the task she had before her. This was to write 
a letter to her husband, telling him of her de- 
parture, and her reason for doing so. She wish- 
ed to do this in as few words as possible, to show 
no signs of bitterness toward him, or of her own 
suffering. So she wrote as follows: 

7 * CHETWYNDE Castixr, March 20, 1859. 

**My Lorp,—Your last letter did not reach 
Chetwynde Castle until after your dear father 
had been taken from us. It was therefore open- 
ed and read.by me. I need not describe what 
my feelings were on reading it ; but will only say, 
that if it were possible for me to free you from 
the galling chains that bind you tome, I would 
gladly do so. But, though it be impossible for 
me to render you free to marry her whom you 
love, I can at least rid you of my hated presence. 
I can not die; but I can be as good as dead to 
you. To-morrow I shall leave Chetwynde for- 
ever, and you will never see my face again. 
Search for me, were you inclined to make it, will 
be useless. I shall probably depart from En- 
gland, and leave no trace of my whereabouts. I 
shall live under an assumed name, so as not to 
let the noble name of Chetwynde suffer any dis- 
honor from me. If I die, I will take care to have 
the news sent to you. 

“Do not think that I blame you. A man’s 
love is not under his own control. Had I re- 
mained, I know that, as your wife, I should have 
experienced the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion. Such kindness, however, to a nature like 
mine would have been only galling. ‘ Something 
more than cold civility is necessary in order to 
render endurable the daily intercourse of hus- 
band and wife. Therefore I do not choose to 
subject myself to such a life. 

**In this, the last communication between us, 
I must say to you what I intended to reserve un- 
til I could say it in person. It needed but a few 
weeks’ intimate association with your dear father, 
whom I loved as my father, and whom I called 
by that name, to prove how utterly I had been 
mistaken as to the motives and circumstances 
that led to our marriage. I had his full and free 


+ forgiveness for having doubted him; and I now, 


as a woman, beg to apologize to you for all that 
I might have said as a passionate girl. 

‘* Let me also assure you, my lord, of my deep 
sympathy for you in the trial which awaits you 
on your return, when you will find Chetwynde 
Castle deprived of the presence of that father 
whom you love. I feel for you and with you. 
My loss is only second to yours; for, in your 
father, I lost the only friend whom I possessed. 

‘ ** Yours, very respectfully, 

** ZILLAH.” 

Hilda of course had to copy this, for the ob- 
jection to Zillah’s writing was as strong as be- 
fore, and an explanation was now more difficult 
to make than ever. Zillah, however, read it in 
Hilda’s handwriting, and then Hilda took it, as 
she always did, to inclose it for the mail. 

She took it to her own room, drew from her desk 
a letter which was addressed to Guy, and this was 
the one which she posted. Zillah’s letter was 
carefully destroyed. Yet Zillah went with Hilda 
to the post-office, so anxious was she about her 
last letter, and saw it dropped in the box, as she 
supposed. i 
Then she felt that she had cut the last tie. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
FLIGHT AND REFUGE. 


Anovt a fortnight after the events narrated in 
our last chapter a carriage stopped before the 
door of a small cottage situated in the village 
of Tenby on the coast of Pembrokeshire. Two 
ladies in deep mourning got out of it, and entered 
the gate of the garden which lay between them 
and the house; while a maid descended from the 
rumble, and in voluble French, alternating with 
vroken English, besought the coachman’s tender 





consideration for the boxes which he was hand- 
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and tumbling at her 
feet; or she would 
play like a child with 
the rising tide, trying 
how far she could run 
out with the receding 
wave before the next 
white -crested billow 
should come seething 
ft and foaming after her, 
as if to punish her for 
her temerity in ventur- 
ing within the precincts 
of the mighty ocean. 
Hilda always accom- 
panied her, but her 
amusements took a 
much ‘more ambitious 
turn.’ She had formed 
a passion for collecting 
marine curiosities; and 
while Zillah sat dream- 
ily watching the waves, 
she would clamber over 
the rocks in search of 
sea-weeds, limpets, 
anemones, and ’ other 
things of the - kind, 
shouting out ‘gladly. 
whenever she had found 
any thing new. Grad- 
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“WHITHER THOU GOEST, I WILL GO.” 


ing down in a manner expressive of energy and 
expedition, rather than any regard for their con- 
tents. A resounding ‘‘thump” on the ground, 
caused by the sudden descent of one of her pre- 
cious charges, elicited a cry of agony from the 
Frenchwoman; accompanied by the pathetic ap- 
veal ; 

‘*Oh, mon Dieu! - Qu’est ce que vous faites la ? 
Prenez garde donc!” 

This outbreak attracted the attention of the 
ladies, who turned round to witness the scene. 
On seeing distress depicted on every lineament 
of her: faithful Abigail’s face, the younger of the 
two said, with a faint smile: ; 

‘©Poor Mathilde! That man’s rough handling 
will break the boxes and her heart at the same 
time. But after all: it will only anticipate the 
unhappy end, for I am sure that she will die of 
grief and ennui when she sees the place we have 
brought her to.. ‘She thought it dreadful at Chet- 
wynde that there were so few to see and to.appre- 
ciate the results of her skill, yet even there a few 
could occasionally be found to dress me for. But 
when she finds that I utterly repudiate French 
toilettes for sitting upon the rocks, and that the 
neighboring fishermen are not as a rule judges 
of the latest coiffure, I am afraid to think of the 
consequences. Will it be ‘any thing less than a 
suicide, do you think, Hilda ?” 

*¢ Well, Zillah,” said Hilda, ‘‘I advised you 
not to bring her. A secret intrusted to many 
céases to be a secret. It would have been better 
to leave behind you all who had been connected 
with Chetwynde, but especially Mathilde, who is 
both silly and talkative.” 

‘*T know that her coming is sorely against 
your judgment, Hilda; but I do not think that 

run any risk. -I know.you despise me for my 
weakness, but I really like Mathilde, and could 
not give her up and take a new maid, unless I 
had to. She is very fond of me, and would rath- 
er be with me, even in this outlandish place, 
than in London, even, with any one else. You 
know I am the only person she has lived with in 
England. She has no friends in the country, so 
her being French is in her favor. She has not 
the least idea in what county ‘ce cher mais triste 
Shateveen’ is situated ; so she could not do much 
harm even if she would, especially as her pro- 
nunciation of the name is more likely to be- 
wilder than to instruct her hearers.” 

By this time they had entered the house, and 
Zillah, putting her arm in Hilda’s, proceeded to 
inspect the mansion. It was avery tiny one; the 
whole house could conveniently have stood in the 
Chetwynde drawing-room; but Zillah declared 
that she delighted in its snugness. Every thing 
was exquisitely neat, both within and without. 
The place had been obtained by Hilda's diligent 
search. It had belonged to a coast-guard officer 
who had recently died, and Hilda, by means of 
Gualtier, obtained possession of the whole place, 
furniture and all, by paying a high rent to the 
widow. A housekeeper and servants were in- 
cluded in the arrangements. Zillah was in ec- 
stasies with her drawing-room, which extended 
the whole length of the house, having at the front 
an alcove window looking upon the balcony and 
thence upon the sea, and commanding at the 
back a beautiful view of the mountains beyond. 
The views from all the windows were charming, 
and from garret to cellar the house was nicely 
furnished and well appointed, so that after hunt- 
ing into every nook and corner the two friends 
expressed themselves delighted with their new 
home. 

The account which they gave of themselves to 
those with whom they were brought in contact 
was a very simple one, and not likely to excite 
suspicion, They were sisters—the Misses Lor- 
ton—the death of their father not long before 
had rendered them orphans. ‘They had no near 
relations, but were perfectly independent as to 
means. * ‘They had come to Tenby for the benefit 
of the sea air, and wished to lead ‘as quiet and 
retired a life as possible for the next two years, 
‘They had brought no letters, and they wished for 
no society. 

‘They soon settled down into their new life, and 
their days passed happily and quietly. Neither 
of them had ever lived near the sea before, :so 
that it was now a constant delight to them. . Zi!- 
lah would sit for hours on the shore, watching 
the breakers dashing over the rocks beyond, 








ually she extended her 
rambles, and explored 
all- the coast within 
easy walking distance, 
and became familiar with every bay and out- 
let within the circuit of several miles. Zil- 
lah’s strength had not yet fully returned, so that 
she was unable to go on these long rambles. 

One day Zillah announced an intention of tak- 
ing a drive inland, and urged: Hilda to come 
with her, 

‘Well, dear, I would rather not. unless you 
really want me to. I want very much to go on 
the shore to-day. I found some beautiful speci- 
mens on the cliffs last night ; but it was growing 
too late for me to secure them, so I determined 
to do so as early.as possible this afternoon.”’ 

**Oh,” said Zillah, with a laugh, ‘*I should 
not dream of putting in a rivalry with your new 
passion. . I should not stand a chance against a 
shrimp ;, but I hope your new aquarium will soon 
make its appearance, or else some of your pets 
will come to an untimely end, I fear. I heard 
the house-maid this morning vowing vengeance 
against ‘them nasty smellin’ things as Miss Lor- 
ton were always a-litterin’ the house with.’ ” 

‘*She will soon get rid of them, then. The 
man has promised me the aquarinm in two or 
three days, and it will be the glory of the whole 
establishment. But now—good-by, darling—I 
must be off at once, so as to have as much day- 
light as possible.” 

‘* You will be back before me, I suppose.” 

“Very likely; but if I am not, do not be 
anxious. I shall stay on the cliffs as late as I 
can. : 

**Oh, Hilda! Ido not like your going alone. 
Won't you take John with you? I can easily 
drive by myself.” 

‘* Any fate rather than that,” said Hilda, langh- 
ing. ‘* What could I do with John?” 

**'Take Mathilde, ‘then, or one of the maids.” 

‘*Mathilde! My dear girl, what are you think- 
ing of? You know she has never ventured out- 
side of the garden gate since we have been here. 
She shudders whenever she looks at ‘cette vi- 
laine mer,’ and no earthly consideration could 
induce her to put her foot on the shore. But 
what has put it in your head that I should want 
any one with me to-day, when I have gone ‘so 
often without a protector ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Zillah. ‘* You spoke 
about not being home till late,:and I felt nerv- 
ous.” 

**You need not be uneasy then, darling, on 
that account. I shall leave the cliffs early. I 
only want to be untrammeled, so as to ramble 
about at random. At any rate I shall be home 
in good time for dinner, and will be as hungry 
as a hunter, I- promise you. I only want you 
not to fret your foolish little head if 1 am not 
here.at the yery moment I expect.” 

** Very well,” said Zillah, ‘‘I will not, and I 
must not keep you talking any longer.” 

** Au revoir,” said Hilda, kissing her. 
revoir,” she repeated, gayly. 

Zillah smiled, and as she rose to go and dress 
for the drive Hilda took her path to the cliffs. | 

It was seven o'clock when Zillah returned. : | 

‘“Ts Miss Lorton in?” she asked, as she en-r 
tered. _ 4 
‘* No, miss,” answered the maid. 


“Au 


**T will wait dinner then,” said Zillah ;' and - 


after changing her things she went out on the 
balcony to wait for Hilda’s return. 

Half an hour passed, and Hilda did not come. 
Zillah grew anxious, and looked incessantly at 
her watch. Eight o’clock came—a quarter after 
eight. : 

Zillah could stand it no longer. 
John. 

‘* John,” said she, ‘‘ Iam getting uneasy about 
Miss. Lorton. I wish you would walk along the 
beach and meet her. . It is too late for her to be 
out alone.” ; 

John departed on his errand,.and Zillah felt a 
sense of relief at having done something, but 
this gave way to renewed anxiety as time passed, 
and they did not appear. At length, after what 
seemed an age to the suffering girl, John re- 
turned, but alone. 

**Have you not found her?” Zillah almost 
shrieked. 

‘*No, miss,” said the man, in a pitying tone. 

‘*'Then ‘why did you come back ?” slie cried. 
‘*Did I not tell you to go on till: you met 
her?” 

**T went as far as I could, miss.”’ 


She sent for 





‘* What do you mean?” she asked, in a voice 
pitched bigh with terror. 

The man came close up to her, sympathy and 
sorrow in his face. 

‘*Don’t take on so, miss,” said he; ‘‘ and 
don’t be downhearted. I dare say she has took 
the road, and will be home shortly; that way is 
longer, you know.” 

‘*No; she said she would come by the shore. 
Why did you not go on till you met her?” 

‘Well, miss, I went as far as Lovers’ Bay ; 
but the tide was in, and I could go no farther.” 

Zillah, at this, turned deadly white, and would 
have fallen if John had not caught her. He 
placed her on the sofa and called Mathilde. 

Zillah’s terror was not without cause. Lovers’ 
Bay was a narrow inlet of the sea, formed by two 
projecting promontories, At low tide a person 
could walk beyond these promontories along the 
shore; but at high tide the water ran up within ; 
and there was no standing room’ any where 
within the inclosure of the precipitous cliff. At 
half tide, when the tide was falling, one might 
enter here; but if the tide was rising, it was of 
course not to be attempted. Several times stran- 
gers had been entrapped here, sometimes with 
fatal results. ‘The place owed its name to the 
tragical end which was met with here by a lover 
who was eloping with his lady. They fled by the 
shore, and came to the bay, but found that the 
rising tide had made the passage of the further 
ledge impossible. In despair the lover seized the 
lady, and tried to swim with her around this ob- 
stacle, but the waves proved stronger than love; 
the currents bore them out to sea; and the next 
morning their bodies were found floating on the 
water, with their arms still clasped around one 
another in a death embrace. Such was the ori- 
gin of the name; and the place had always been 
looked upon by the people here with a supersti- 
tious awe, as a place of danger and death. 

The time, however, was one which demanded 
action; and Zillah, hastily gulping down some 
restoratives which Mathilde had brought, began 
to take measures for a search. 

‘* John,” said she, ‘‘ you must get a boat, and 
go at once in search of Miss Lorton. Is there 
nowhere any standing room in the bay—no 
crevice in‘the rocks where one may find a foot- 
hold ?” 

‘*Not with these spring-tides, miss,” said John. 
‘* A man might cling a little while to the rocks ; 
but a weak lady—” John hesitated. 

**Oh, my God!” cried Zillah, in an agony ; 
**she may be clinging there now, with every mo- 
ment lessening her chance! Fly to the nearest 
fishermen, John! ‘Ten pounds apiece if you get 
to the bay within half an hour! And.any thing 
you like if you only bring her back safe!” 

Away flew John, descending the rocks to the 
nearest cottage. ‘There he breathlessly stated 
his errand ;. and the sturdy fisherman and his 
son were immediately prepared to start. The 
boat was launched, and they set out. It was 
slightly cloudy, and there seemed some prospect 
of astorm. Filled with anxiety at sich an idea, 
and also inspired with enthusiasm by the large 
reward, they put forth their utmost efforts; and 
the boat shot through the water at a most un- 
wonted pace. ‘I'wenty minutes after the boat 
had left the strand it had reached the bay. All 
thought of mere reward faded out soon from the 
minds of these honest: men. ‘They only thought 
of the young lady whom they had often seen 
along the shore, who might even now be in the 
jaws of death. Not a word was spoken. The 
sound of the waves, as they dashed on the rocks, 
alone broke the. stillness. ‘Trembling with ex- 
citement, they swept the boat close around the 
rocky promontory. John, standing up in the 
bow, held aloft a lantern, so that every cranny 
of the rocks might be brought out into full relief. 
At length an exclamation burst from him. 

‘© Oh, Heavens! :she’s been here!” he groaned. 
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The men turned and saw in his hand the cov- 
ered basket which Hilda always took with her 
on her expeditions to bring home her specimens, 
It seemed full of them now. 

‘* Where did you find it ?” they asked. 

*¢ Just on this here ledge of rock.” 

** She has put it down to free her hands. She 
may be clinging yet,” said the old fisherman, 
‘* Let us call.” 

A loud cry, *‘ Miss Lorton!” rang through the 
bay. ‘The echo sent it reverberating back ; but 
no human voice mingled with the sound. 

Despondingly and fearfully they continued the 
search, still calling at times, until at last, as they 
reached the outer point, the last hope died, and 
they ceased calling. 

** I’m afeard she’s gone,” said John. 

The men shook their heads. John but ex- 
pressed the general opinion. 

‘*God help that poor young thing at the cot- 
tage!” said the elder fisherman. ‘‘ She'll be 
mighty cut up, I take it, now.” 

**'They was all in all to each other,” said John, 
with a sigh. 

By this’ time they had rounded the point, 
Suddenly John; who had sat down again, called 
out: 

**Stop! 
der!” 

The men looked in the direction where he 
pointed, and a small object was visible on the 
surface of the water. ‘They quickly rowed to- 
ward it. It was a lady’s hat, which John in- 
stantly recognized as Hilda’s. ‘The long crape 
veil seemed to have caught in a stake which 
arose from the sandy beach above the water, 
placed there to mark some water level, and the 
hat floated there. Reverently, as though they 
were touching the dead, did those rough men 
disentangle the folds, and Jay the hat on the 
basket. 

‘*There is no hope now,” said the younger 
fisherman, after a solemn silence. ‘‘ May our 


I see something on the water yon- 


.dear Lord and our Blessed. Lady,” he added, 


crossing himself as he spoke, ‘‘ have mercy on 
her soul!” 

‘* Amen!” repeated the others, gently. 

‘* However shall I tell my poor little missis,” 
said John, wiping his eyes. 

The others made no response. Soon they 
reached the shore again. The old man whis- 
pered a few words to his son; and then turned to 
John: 

‘*T say, comrade,” said he; ‘‘ don’t let her—” 
a jerk of his head in the direction of the cottage 
indicated to whom the pronoun referred—‘‘ don’t 
let her give us that. We've done naught but 
what. we'd have done. for any poor creature 
among these rocks. We couldn’t take pay for 
this night’s job—my son nor me. And all we 
wish is, that it had been for some good; but it 
wasn’t the Lord’s will; and it ain’t for us to say 
nothin’ agin that; only you'll tell your missis, 
when she be’s a bit better, that we made bold to 
send her our respectful sympathy.” 

John gave this promise to the honest fellows, 
and then went slowly and sadly back to make 
his mournful report. 

During John’s absence Zillah had been wait- 
ing in an agony of suspense, in which Mathilde 
made feeble efforts to console her. Wringing 
her hands, she walked up and down in front of 
the house; and at length, when she heard foot- 
steps coming along the road, she rushed in that 
direction. ; , 

She recognized John. So great was her ex- 
citement that she could not utter one word. She 
clutched his arm in a convulsive grasp. John 
said nothing. It was easier for him to be silent. 
In fact he had something which was more elo- 
quent than words. He mournfully held out the 
basket and the hat. 

In an instant Zillah recognized them. She 
shrieked, and fell senseless on the hard ground. 





“SHE CLUTCHED HIS _.ARM IN A CONVULSIVE GRASP.” 
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AMONG THE PETS. 


HE whole human race—the savage more, 
perhaps, than the civilized in some cases— 
make pets of their offspring; and the title of 
our illustration on page 397 may apply both to 
the human and the canine little ones. ‘The lat- 
ter are, moreover, plainly petted by the former, 
much to the sati of the proud and con- 
fiding mother within the kennel; and the pets 
of both kinds are evidently on the best of terms. 
‘Thére is no rivalry or jealoasy—the infirmities of 
pets in general—on either side. So, as the forms 
and every movement and gesture of the young 
of all animals, man included, are graceful, amus- 
ing, and endearing, we can not but have chosen 
for reproduction a pleasant picture, acceptable 
to our readers. 





DR. LANAHAN AND THE BOOK | 


CONCERN. 


WRONG course will never end well. Ho- 

garth has illustrated this truth with a great 
deal of vigor; but no more pointedly than the 
Committee of the Methodist Book Concern. It 
is now nearly a year since there were rumors of 
fraud in the management of the publication de- 
partment of that institution. The character of 
the officers, the honor of the denomination, and 
public opinion demanded prompt investigation. 
It was no secret within the denomination, al- 
though it was not much known beyond it, that 
in the management of the secular affairs of the 
Church there is a *‘ Ring.” This Ring holds 
the money and controls the press. Its power 
is necessarily enormous. It aspires to manage, 
if not to appoint, the very Bishops themselves. 
To hint at frauds was to defy the Ring. It was 
to summon it before the bar of public opinion, 
and to earn its relentless hatred. But the 
charges having been made, an investigation was 
unavoidable. It took place, and the result was 
a report that the egg was not very bad. Of 
course this only provoked still further remark, 
and excited the very gravest suspicion that there 
was not only fraud, but a determination to con- 
ceal it. Unable to resist the just discontent of 
the denomination, and the universal ridicule and 
denunciation of the press, there was another in- 
vestigation announced. ‘The result of this was a 
majority report that the egg was perfectly sound. 
No proof was offered, however, and the assertion 
was to be taken wholly upon the authority of 
those who had made it, and who had made a 
very different statement some weeks before. 

But there was a minority report, sustained by 
ample evidence, declaring that the egg was very 
bad indeed; and, unless the evidence was spuri- 
ous, there could be no question of the fact. 
There was no attempt to invalidate the evidence ; 
and there is probably no disinterested person in 
the country, who has read the documents, who 
is not satisfied that there have been gross frauds 
in the management of the Concern. Probably 
also no such person supposed that the officer who 
had exposed the delinquencies would be suffered 
to escape the vengeance of those who held that 
he had brought a scandal upon the denomination. 
Ecclesiastical hostility is unsparing. It may work 
in secret, but it does not sleep. Therefore, al- 
though it is some weeks since the conclusive ex- 
posure of the frauds in the minority report, it is 
only now that the blow of revenge has fallen. 

The discovery of the frauds was made by Dr. 
Lanahan, the junior book agent. ‘This agent is 
appointed for four years, and he may be removed 
for misconduct, after trial before the Book Com- 
mittee and two Bishops, upon the consent of the 
Bishops and a majority of the Committee. Pend- 
ing the trial the accused may be suspended ; and 
four members of the Committee may call it to- 
gether for action, This has been done. Charges 
were prepared against Dr. Lanahan; the Com- 
mittee was summoned ; and he has been virtual- 
ly suspended until a future meeting of the Com- 
mittee. 

But Dr. Lanahan’s suspension will be like De 
Foe’s condemnation to the pillory. He stood 
there, indeed ; but the people threw him roses 
instead of stones, and it was plain that it was his 
accusers who were truly pilloried. The people 
drank his health, and repeated his own words : 

“Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times: 


Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can't commit his crimes.” 


Such will be the feeling of the honest people 
of this country, who see a faithful officer pun- 
ished for telling disagreeable truths, and for 
showing his religious denomination that it was 
dishonored by the practices of those whom it 
trusted. Who have brought scandal upon the 
Church, and suspicion upon the management of 
the Book Concern, it is not now difficult to per- 
ceive. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Resrooa.—We have made arrangements to send cut 
paper patterns graduated to fit any size, which will be 
sent by the publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents for the entire costume. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. In order- 
ing, state the number of the paper which the pattern 
accompanies; and send your bust measure. This is 
taken by passing a tape measure under the arms, 
over the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and 
about two inches above the fullest part of the bust. 
The patterns are graded from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 

Nannre.—You will find metallic heel-tops at any 
fashionable shoemaker’s in New York. We can not 
give addresses in this colamn, 

Josrru E. D,—Jean Maria Farina cologne is consid- 
ered the best, There are many excellent American 
colognes, the choice of which is a matter of individual 
taste. 

Gusstz.—Boys from two to four years of age wear 
short socks that do not cover their pretty limbs. 





Harper's Frrenv.—Double figure 8 in the pattern.— 
Cut but one piece, and put the seam of the dress be- 
hind. 


Symso.io.—The orange-tree, in the language of 
flowers, is the emblem of generosity, because it is 
always laden with fruit, flowers, and leaves; it is a 
generous friend, which ceaselessly dispenses its fa- 


vors, 

A. C. H.—We regret to say that our to learn 
which of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Songs without Words” were 
composed by Fanny Mendelssohn have been fruitless. 
Perhaps some of our readers can inform us; and can 
also tell us who was the author of the line, 

« lost to sight, to mem’ry dear.” 


_ A Case or Destrrution.—Your seventeen yards of 


grisaille silk will make a short dress with an over- 
skirt, and an extra pair of flowing sleeves. Trim 
with bias bands of black silk or velvet, edged with 
narrowest black lace on each side. As you are stout, 
you will not need flounces. Make the heart- 
shaped. Use black embroidered buttons and wear 
a Valenciennes ruff and black gros grain sash. Buff- 
brown kid gloves, or else turtle-dove gray. Salmon- 
pink (apricot color) is pretty and stylish with Marie 
Lonise blue. There are kid gloves with scalloped 
volantes longer than the one-button glove and short- 
er than those with two buttons, but they are not of 
the brand sold by the house you mention.—We have 
not time to reply by mail. 

Epitu.—Make your sky-blue silk with heart-shaped 
corsage, Maria Theresa sleeves, and demi-train. Trim 
it with Valenciennes lace and pleatings of sheer white 
organdy. Wear with it a tunic of organdy and lace.— 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL, will give you models for other 
dresses.—Wear white kid or palest flesh-colored gloves 
with blue evening dresses.—Pearls are most becoming 
to blondes, but diamonds are more useful, as they can 
be worn at all times of day.—It will not be improper 
for you to bow when you meet the gentleman who did 
you a favor, notwithstanding he has not been formal- 
ly introduced.—You will find the story of Beatrice 
Cenci in Shelley's works. 

A Convent Grapuate.—We can not agree with you 
that thin black materials look well over white. Let 
the dress be all black, or else pure white with black 
silk over-skirt, or else cravat bow and sash of black 
China crape.—We can not recommend any particular 
soap. 

X. Y. Z.—Yon will find an admirable street suit in 
Bazar No, 22, Vol. III. The cut paper patterns of the 
whole suit will be sent by the publishers, prepaid, on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. Please specify in order- 
ing what number you want. 

A. Y. M.—We must refer you to the illustrations in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. IIL, and New York Fashions of 
No. 23, Vol. IIL, for directions about making and 
trimming your various dresses. We have not space to 
describe so many, and you speak of them too vaguely. 
—The hat you suggest will answer with many dresses, 
by merely changing the ribbon or flowers. 

Martiz.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
24, Vol. IIT. 

May.—Lemon juice applied at night is said to re- 
move tan.—Introduce the gentleman to the lady, men- 
tioning Mr. Jones’s name befere Mrs. Smith’s.—A tall 
girl of fifteen should wear her dresses open in front. 
—A good braid will cost from $10 upward.—Swiss 
muslin is a thin wash material. Make it with two 
skirts and a blouse waist trimmed with ruffles and 
lace. 

Neture A. W.—Your sample is coarse, part cotton, 
and not stylish.—_You can buy granite poplins for 
thirty cents a yard, in bright gray shades, that will 
make a more tasteful and serviceable traveling dress. 

C. M.—As yon are tall and slender make your buff 
linen with a casaque and single skirt. Trim it with 
pleated flounces, the pleats all turned one way, and 
fastened down an inch from the top, but loose at the 
lower side.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
24 for directions about your black suit.—White pleat- 
ed waists will not be much worn with skirts of differ- 
ent materials.—A close basque of white piqué or linen 
would be in better style.—Make a paletot and upper 
skirt of your checked silk, and wear with a solid brown 
skirt beneath.—A short white organdy dress would be 
suitable for evening at a watering-place. The printed 
robes of organdy are not in favor. 

Mars. Smrru.—You will find fall directions for mak- 
ing your grenadine suit in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 24, Vol. I11.—Your sample can easily be 
matched. 

Juiz L.—Read answer above to “Mrs. Smith.” 

Aunt Emma.—Read answer to “‘H.” in Bazar No. 23, 
Vol. IIL., for information about books giving instruc- 
tions in drawing.—Pearl-color, Marie Louise blue, un- 
bleached buff, and bright rose-color will be becoming 
to you. 

Vivran.—For hints about girls’ dresses read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. ITI.—Children’s 
dresses are very much trimmed, and are merely copies 
of those worn by ladies.—Girls of seventeen years 
wear their hair in melon puffs and braids. 

Mavup.—An occasional shampooing will cleanse the 
head of dandruff.—Rub glycerine on the hands at 
night, and sleep in loose kid gloves.—The drug stores 
on Broadway will furnish you a case of all the neces- 
sary articles for beautifying the nails.—Get pearl- 
colored silk for your wedding dress. 

Sparrow.—A skirt and casaque of black grenadine 
trimmed with flat pleatings would be a becoming 
mourning costume for a short person.—We can tell 
you nothing about the albums you mention. 

Frank anp Magatr.—A solitaire pearl ring is the 
most suitable engagement ring you can purchase for 
$20 


Sunsorrper.—The expression, Mrs. Dr. Brown, is 
sanctioned by usage. s 

Imocen.—You will find replies to your questions by 
as over the Supplement of Bazar No. 21, Vol. 

Mrs. R. T. S.—Artemus Ward died in London. His 
real name was Charles F. Browne.—We can not match 
your sample. 

Mrs. L. P. C.—Pedlar is spelled peddler in Webster. 
—Inuuendo is spelled as we have written it.—Your 
sample is the worthless silk and glazed cotton mix- 
ture that we have warned our correspondents against 
before. Make it by pattern in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IIL, 
and trim it simply, as it will not wear well. 

Country Town.—A casaque and single skirt, with 
blouse waist trimmed with the stamped ruffling, is all 
you can make of your dress pattern.—To retrim your 
last summer's piqué get thick white nansook, and 
make pleated ruffles three inches wide. Hem them 
at each edge, and sew-them on with a bias band 
stitched near the top. Put a pleated flounce six 
inches wide on the lower skirt. 

M. D. D.—A gentleman while walking with a lady 
is not expected to bow to her friends who are stran- 
gers to him. 





TrovsLe.—Your cape is not stylish, and black Vel- 
vet will not trim your shade of brown prettily.—Get 
more material for a pleated flounce, which should be 
widely bound with darker brown silk, and sewed on 
by a band of silk an inch or two below the top.—Make 
a paletot by pattern in present Supplement, and trim 


with fringe and bias bands of silk to match the upper 
skirt. . 
CotumBia.—A long. over-ekirt i on sides 


only will suit you for y ué.—The most stylish 
trimming is the flat t lescribed above 
to “Country Ha mala linen or muslin binds 
scallops neatly.—All tucks are made straight of the 
material, and the piece is then cut bias. rizontal 
and perpendicular tucks are more stylish now than 
diagonal ones. 

Joa anD Lizziz.—Pure white is as much the color 
for a graduating dress as for a bridal dress, Get 
white Swiss muslin and make with, slight train, upper 
skirt, and square-necked basque corsage. The basque 
is cut in squares back and front, Sleeves plain to the 
elbow and ruffled. Trim with flat pleats. Wear col- 
ored sashes or flowers on the back of the dregs and on 
left shoulder.—If a gentleman does not leave his hat 
in the hall he carries it in his hand whe ‘ 
formal call. The last is the foreign fa 
former is customary here.—The yot 
the bouquet is thrown should pick it up and bow to 
the donor.—Wear ¢ and light airy 
curls. 

L.—You will see by replies to former correspond- 
ents that we do not answer letters concerning MSS. 
in these columns. 

Mvszum.—We know of no journal in the United 
States devoted to Numismatics. The ‘‘ Numismatic 
Society of London” publishes, we believe, a periodical 
record. : 








THE AMERICAN ORGAN. 


Orean with voice: this is one of the invaria- 
ble links in nature. The piano-forte is bright, 
sparkling, incisive; its clear-cut phrases repre- 
sent well the movements of instrumental melo- 
dy, but its contact with that finest organ—the 
human voice—is t and momentary. Its 
tones may be to the microscopic stones 
that form a mosaic picture, in which you can 
have juxtaposition of color only: the separate 
hues may show lovely contrasts, but they never 
blend as do the same colors under the painter’s 
brush. But the sustaining power of harmony, 
the intellectual beauty of counterpoint, these are 
felt only when the singer’s bland and flowing 
style is supplemented by the continuous. volume 
of wind instruments. Hence it is no wonder 
that for social occasions, for musical practice, 
and for worship in chapels and churches, the 
reed organ, as it now exists, with its ample pow- 
er and variety of tone, its appliances for musical 
effect, has come into such general use. The 
AMERICAN OrGAN made by S. D. & H. W. 
Situ, of Boston, ranks deservedly first of its: 
class, and grows yearly into more extended use, 
with ever-increasing approbation. Read their 
advertisement in the adjoining column.—[ Com. ] 





BEWARE OF LEAD POISONS 


In the form of liquid washes for the complexion 
or mineral cosmetics that ruin and shorten life. 
There is but one way of removing impurity from 
the complexion, and that is by removing it from 
the blood. This desideratum is achieved by 
taking StarForD’s Iron anp SuLPHUR Pow- 
prErs, one element of which infuses new life into 
the torpid circulation, while the other separates 
from the blood the infectious principle which 
causes external eruptions and discolorations, and 
sends them to the surface with the perspiration, 
whence they are ejected through the sieve-like 
structure of the epidermis. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hau & RUCKEL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N.Y. 





Pantco-Struck Bravtry.—It is a terrible shock to a 
charming woman — indeed, to any woman—to find 
that her teeth are ‘‘ beginning to go.” Never will any 
human being who uses the fragrant Sozopont make 
that discovery.—[Com.] 








Corrine WurkEL.—B 
vented Copying Whecl patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 





FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
ag nd by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 









The best Hair Dressing and Invigorator in 
the world. For sale every where. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 

novel and very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 

ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 
Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 


SMITH'S 
MERICAN 
ORGANS! 


FOR THE 
Services of Chapels and Lodges, as 
well as for Home Recreation. 


The constantly-increasing demand for instruments, 
taxing the capacity of the manufactory to the utmost, 
shows conclusively that the efforts of the proprietors 
are justly valued. 

Only the best and most carefully-selected mance. .a..- 
are used; and the ingenuity of the most skillful me- 
chanics is employed in improving the details of con- 
struction, in developing the best quality of tone, and 
in heightening the power of expression. 








Extract from a letter from HENRY T. LESLIE, Mus. 
Doc., an eminent Organist of London, Eng. 

*** “T only regret that I did not sooner know 
that an instrument of so much beauty and perfection 
could be had in England. I have usually had, for il- 
lustrating my lectures, a good Alexandre Harmoni- 
um, but the superiority of your Organs over any Iar- 
monium I ever met with is really marvelous. I was 
never before so charmed with an instrument.” 


Every Instrument is Warranted. 


*,* An elegantly-illustrated Circular, containing de- 
scriptions and prices, will be sent, postpaid, on appli- 
cation. 


To any place in which there is no agent the manu- 
facturers will send an Organ, express charges paid, on 
receipt of price. . 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 
ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 





UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND- THE EAST. Being a Gnide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, —_ enmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Ferriver. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemnproxr Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
in Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 








Harrer & Brorurrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


FLORENCE. 
THE BEST 


Family Sewing Machine. 


Unequaled for simplicity and durability of 
construction. 


Excelling all others in its capacity for all 
kinds of work without change of adjustment, 
and for beauty and elasticity of stitch. 


t2- AGENCIES, 505 Broadway, NEW 
YORK, and in all the prineipal cities in the 
UNITED STATES & GREAT BRITAIN. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
aud ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. 











ELF-IMPROVEMENT.—New Vol.! Lib- 
eral Premiums! Subscribe Now! with the July 
No. Tur Picrortat Pureno.ogioar. Journat begins 
its 5ist Vol, at $3 00 a year, or $1 50 for half a year. 
S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Order at once. Address 





(pRteNTAL MOTH POWDER 


Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from motlis 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
Jume. Sample package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 
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os BURNS, & CO., 
No. 86 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
Are showing allthe Larest Novexties out in 


STRAW, CIIIP, AND LEGHORN 
HATS AND BONNETS. 





A reduction of over Twenty-Five PER CENT. on 
several popular styles of 


STRAW GOODS. 


We have just opened several cases of 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
JET AND PEARL ORNAMENTS. 


We are selling, at a reduction of Twenty PER CENT. 
from former prices, our stock of 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 





We Irave just received from Auction several lots of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
which we offer much below the cost of importation. 





SASH RIBBONS IN ALL COLORS, 
from 75 cents a yard up. 


Full lines of 
GROS-GRAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS, 


at areduction of fully Twenty Per Cent. from former 
prices. 





We are clearing out our stock of 
BOWS, TIES, AND SCARFS, 
At Firry Cents on Tur Doiiar, 





Our stock of 
TRIMMED HATS 


contain some very new and elegant designs just 
shown for the first time. 





A choice line of 
COLORED SATINS, 
Which we Cut on the Bias. 





Iso, 
— VELVET, SILKS, AND CRAPES; 
A large assortment of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES; 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
BERLIN WOOLS, and 
FANCY GOODS, &c. 
JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
No. 36 East Fourteenth Street, 
Union Square. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON’S 


LADIES’ BAZAAR, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY. 
The following goods, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 
always at ? 
Moderate Prices: 


FANCY GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, LADIES’ FURNISHING, 
SMALL WARES, CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, 
— STRAW HATS, — 


In all the latest styles, Trimmed and Untrimmed. 





RIBBONS, 
LACES, 


Just received, 
REAL 


ROMAN sasues ana scarrs. 
© Country Orders promptly attended to. 





I ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
- DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” FOR $150. 








3 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 00.. $6 00 
3 Linen etd be aisha ig a dieiivsiecas’ @ 5 00.. 15 00 
3 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 200.. 600 
3 : inen ee eaesur @ 300.. 900 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 750 
3 Tucked “ gl OR me: @ 350.. 10 50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses..........@ 4 00.. 12 00 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
3 Embr'd be as 
(RUCROW POMDMs cos ocsbsicc sce 8 00.. 24 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d........ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset ‘Covers cd ccc <seccss ces 3 50.. 700 
2 Dressing Sacques......... 400.. 8 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre .............- 15 00 
$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
her, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


. Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott’s book 
pn Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
r mecum in i i > 
me aeer every thing about angling and breed 
Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for 
$3 50, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 
$75 to $200 a month. We want to employ a good 
agent in every County in the U.S., on commis- 
sion or salary, to introduce our World-Renowned 
Patent White-Wire Clothes Lines; will last 100 
years. If you want profitable and pl it em- 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 
‘ REQUEST ATTENTION 
to their 
EXTENSIVE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
READY-MADE GOODS 
for Ladies and Children, 
SUITABLE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





UIT AND MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET. 

LINEN and PIQUE TRAVELING SUITS. 

EMBROIDERED BAPTISTE SUITS. 

FRENCH POPLIN SUITS. 

RICH BLACK-SILK MANTLES and SUITS. 
— and SHADED SILK ROBES, with Fringed 

ounces, 





Also, a splendid variety of 
CHANTILLY LACE, AND LAMA-LACE POINTS 
and JACKETS, BREAKFAST JACKETS, &c. 


EDUCED PRICES IN 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are constantly making large additions to their stocks 
o ED LAWNS and ORGANDIES. 

STRIPED and FIGURED GRENADINE BAREGES, 
20c. and 25c. per yard. 

GAUZE CHAMBREYS, $150 per yard (value, $2 50). 
BAYADERE and PLAIN GRENADINES, Shade to 

match, at 60c. yond yard. 

STRIPED SUMMER POPLINS, 25c. and 30c. per y’d. 
ELASTIC CRETONS FOR SUITS, a new and beau- 
tiful article. ‘ 
RICH PLAIN AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, in 

Robes and by the yard, at equally low prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
TAN AND IS 
\ CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


OVER $4,000,000 00 


were paid for taxes to U. S. Government during four 
years by the House of Lorillard. This amount is not 
exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 


Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now 
made of choice, sweet, re-dried, and sun-cured leaf of 
the best attainable varieties. : 

LORILLARD’S Yacht-Club Smoking 
is made of Oronoco, or Hyco Leat, of N. C. and Va., 
esteemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original and 
patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid proper- 
ties, as well as the nicotine, is extracted, rendering it 
mild and harmless to nervous constitutions; it has a 
pry oan aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, and will 
not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite 
Brand, being made of choice Virginia, and always burns 
free and smooth; has an agreeable flavor, but is of 
heavier body than the Wacht-Club, and cheaper 
in price ; by mixing these two together an article of 
any desired strength may be obtained. 

As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s 
Smoking, we would say over 10,000,000 pack- 
ages were sold during 1869, and still the demand in- 
creases. 






















XTRAORDINARY PREMIUMS.—A fine 
4 and beautiful Parlor Chromo, quite equal to an 
oil painting, and richly worth $5, is given as a pre- 
mium to each Yearly Subscriber to Demorest’s Month- 
ly Magazine, at $3, or Demorest’s Young America, at 
150. 10 subscribers secures Webster’s large Diction- 
ary, and 30 subscribers a Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine, with Premium to each subscriber worth from 
$2 to $10. Address Demorrst’s Montuty, $38 Broad- 
way, N.Y. The splendid July No. nowready. Price 
25 cents, mailed free. ; 





OOSEY’S FIFTY-CENT PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR.—The best and cheapest mod- 
ern tutor. Forty-four pages, full music size. Price 
Fifty Cents. Simple to learn from, easy to teach by. 
Tutors for singing, men’s and ladies’ voices, flute, clar- 
ionet, cornet, violin, concertina, cabinet organ, &c., 
each Fifty Cents. Each method complete, and written 
by the most eminent professors, including Balfe, Hat- 
ton, Pratten, &c. A new catalogue, free, of the cheap- 
est and largest collection of modern music in the 
world. OOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 
Removed from 644 Broadway. 





PRANG’S. CHROMOS:, 


Werekty Bo.terin.—“ Four Seasons,” after Jas. M. 
Hart; “Flowers of Hope;” “Flowers of Memory.” 
For sale in all Art Stores throughout the world. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 

643 Broadway, New York. 




















ployment, address Hupson River Wine Co., 75 
William St., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fu 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Basar. 


DOUBLE MAGAZINE for the PRICE 
OF ONE! The Prcrortat Purrno.oeicat 
Journat and Paokarp’s Montuty, combined, a year 
at $3 00; half a year at si 50. 
Remit to S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








NEW BOOKS OF THE SPRING, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


sa Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ANGLO - SAXON -GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Franois A. 
Marcn, Professor of the English Language and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of 

‘Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- 
uage,” “A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 
-&c. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


‘PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. B 


Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “‘ Griffith 
Gaunt,” &., &c. Beautifully Illustrated. From the 
Author's ry. sheets, bu arrangement with Messrs. 
Suetvon & Co. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25; 12mo, Cloth, $100. (Ready shortly.) 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
_ Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon ITI. 
Joun S.C. Asnort, Author of “The French Rev- 
olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Iustrated Histories. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By 
AntHoNY TrRotiorg, Author of “The Bertrams,” 
Castle Richmond,” RE hay Parsonage,” ‘ Or- 
7 Farm,” ‘Small House at Allington,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
| ant 9 Lexicon. By C.D. Yoner. With many 
ew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 
Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
eg § on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Dristrer, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of “ Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of “‘My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. ms 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY;; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 

BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “Olive Varcoe,” ‘Patience Caerhydon,” 
“Simple as a Dove,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georer Hesextet. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 

‘.A.8.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. ; 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 


Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Wateriury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutta Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” ‘The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Otp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Ilustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. a 

SELF-HELP; with Mustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, aud Perseverance. By Samvet Smies, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” “ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. A Novel. By Ametta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘‘Barbara’s History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” “‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Dravrr, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. I1/. just 
ready. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. ANovel. By the Author of“ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. WithIllustrations. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curntook, D.D., and James Srrona, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
One Thousand Pages each. Vols. I., II., and IIL, 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
ya Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 

8 00. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “ Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With A lotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Aone, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Ont Maontne Witnovur Money. 
For further ee, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 











go 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check | 
Dies. 


Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 





GENTS WANTED —SAMPLES FREE.—$30 TO 

$60 per week guaranteed to either sex. Goods new, 
and as staple as flour. Send 6c. for return postage. 

D. D. LININGTON, 8&8 South Halsted St., Chicago. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times." 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Hanrrer’s WEEKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are aiso largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s WEEKLY is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Wrekty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

We have made arrangements to supply the readers 
of the Bazar with cut paper Patterns of the beautiful 
single Costumes which we give from time to time out- 
side our Supplement, and which are prepared by the 
best Parisian dressmakers, in conjunction with good 
artists, with a view to making fashions truly artistic. 
These patterns, so carefully adjusted that they can be 
used by the most inexperienced, will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, on the receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
entire costume. Newsdealers supplied at the usual 
discount. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 





The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the Euglish language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


j . 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The June Number begins the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 

PER’s MaGazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical bem piety sagen of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harver’s Macazinz contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Magazin, One Year...... $4 00 

Hanrver’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 
Harprr’s Macazine, Harver’s Werxiy, and Harper's 

Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekriy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApVERTISING IN Harrer’s Perioproats. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLE. 

A patient, on the point 
of being operated on by a 
hospital surgeon, said to 
him, trembling, 

“Oh, doctor, I rely on 
your address !” 

“Tc is 94 —— Street, as 
usnal,” absently answered 
the disciple of Galen... 

—_——p——_ 

A lady. went'a few days 
ago to a dress-maker to 
inquire after the character 
of a servant, 

“What I wish most of 
all to know,” said she, “is 
whether she is honest, and 
can do errands well.” 

** Asto her honesty, I can 
answer for. that,” replied 
Madame ——; “but as to 
errands, she did not satisfy. 
me at all. For instance, 
sent her a dozen times to 
your honse with a bill of 
fifty dollars, which you 
have been owing me these 
two years, and she never 
bronght me back a single 
cent.” 


A young man ata recent 
fire threw away a pail of 
water because it was too 
hot to do any good. 

RRA AER 

Two farmers in Kansas 
recently had a_ lawsuit 
about seven pounds of but- 
ter. When the jury re- 
tired they took with them 
the butter, procured some 
crackers, ate them togeth- 
er, and returned a verdict 
of “No cause for action,” 

ENOTES SEES E 

A San Francisco paper 
declines to publish the par- 
ticulars of three murders, 
as “there was nothing 
novel or original about the 
modes of death.” 

SEE eS EET S 

One morning a pompous 
little man called upon Syd- 
ney Smith, saying that, be- 
ing about to compile a his- 


cal 





[June 18, 1870, 
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“THE SERVANTS." 
to Mary Hann Miggs, She’ve applied to me for the Charicter ot my last Missus, which she’s Thinkin’ of ‘Takin’ the Sitiwation—” 
(Reads.) “*‘ Mrs. Perksits 


Cook. “ Yes, Susan, I’m a-writin’ 

Susan. ‘‘ Will you give her one?’ 

Cook. “ Well, I’ve said this.” 
Young Person, and one as Knows her Dooties; but she can 
be Candied, you know, Susan!” 


s to Miss Miggs, and begs to Inform her that I consi 


s i der Mrs. Brown a R k’abl 
d her Temper, which I had to Part with her on th Tt Gr bet 


presents her Complimink 
t 1 ly Rec 





tory of distinguished families in Somersetshire, he had 
fea to obtain the Smith arms. 

“T regret, Sir,” said the reverend wit, ‘my inabil- 
ity to contribute to so waluable a work; but the 
Smiths never had any arms, and h 
el] their letters with their thumbs. 


AN ORDINARY RE- 
MARK. 

Hunery Diner. “Trop. 
ble you for some more 
bread, landlord. I always 
eat a good deal of bread 
with my meat.” . 

Lanvuorp. “So I see 
Sir! And a good deal o! 
meat with your bread.” 

: —_——_— 

“Why must I learn to 
write nicely?” asked the 
son of a noted autograph 
collector—‘‘ grown-up peo- 
—4 wiite so very badly. 
Why,” added he, admir- 
ingly, ‘“‘Freddy writes al- 
most as badly as grown-up 
people now!” 

His experience was gain- 
ed from observation of the 
paternal curiosities, 

= 

Love not Burnp.— An 
old bachelor says: ‘It is 
all nonsense to pretend 
that love is blind. Inever 
yet knew a man in love 
that did not see ten times 
as much in his sweet-heart 
as I could.” 

Ae TS) 


Tue Water-Cure.—The 
following hit at the water- 
cure was made by Charles 
Lamb, and none but him- 
self could have made so 
quaint a conceit. ‘It is,” 
said he, ‘neither new nor 
wonderful, for it is as old 
as the Deluge, which, in 
my opinion, killed more 
than it cured.” 

ee 

A_ Prorurcy. —Charles 
Mathews, the elder, being 
asked what he was going to 
do with his son (the young 
man’s profession was to be 
an architect), “* Why,” an- 
swered the comedian, “he 
is going to draw houses, 
like his father.” 

ee 

The chairman of a Vigi- 
lance Committee, which 
had been appointed to duck 


an obnoxious citizen in Iowa, thus reported to his fel- 
low-citizens: ‘We took the thief down the river, 
made a hole in the ice, and proceeded to duck him; 
but he slipped through our hands, and hid under the 
ice; and as he has been there over eight hours, it is 
supposed he is drowned.” 





THE SUCCESSFUL PARTY. 


Oh yes, I enjoyed it immensely ; 
I had a sweet muslin to wear, 

And though it was crowded most densely, 
I didn’t get one single tear. 

For waltzing I kept the good dancers, 
With plenty of rattle and go; 

Reserving quadrilles and the Lancers 
Fot those who were muffish and slow. 


I tried all the best in succession, 
Until I had fixed upon him, 
Whose whiskers and speaking expression 
Defied the most critical whim. 
In most of the rest of the dances, 
In every enrapturing whirl, ; 
With whispers and tenderest glances 
He made me the happibst girl. 


When tired of the dancing we rested 
In corners, or sat on the stairs, 

To flirt and yet cool, unmolested 
By watchfal duennas or m/res, 

The. poets from Byron to Tupper, 
The latest new novel and play, 

We discussed, and the jolliest supper, 
Forgetting the following day! 


I wished we could go on forever 
(Not eating, but dancing, I mean), 
But the dearest of friends have to sever, 
And joys become things that have been. 
He helped me to wrap ’gainst the weather, 
Just under a great bough of mis; 
Our faces were brought close together, 
And—well, he did give me one kiss. 
78 tie OS 
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pi SER Te 
THE UNSUCCESSFUL PARTY. 


"Twas the stupidest dance of the season ; 
I didn’t enjoy it one bit, 

And I’m sure I had quite enough reason— 
Not one of my things was a fit. 

I'd ordered, of course, some new dresses, 
White’ silk and a pink grenadine; 

And two of the loveliest tresses 
That ever at party were seen. 


Well, when they came home—the last minute— 
The silk was so dreadfully tight 
That I couldn't have borne myself in it; 
The pink was a hideous fright. 
The love-locks I'd bought, to adorn in, 
And thought such a wonderful catch, 
By goes: I looked most forlorn in, 
They proved such a shocking bad match. 


My dressing was done in a hurry; 
wished I was going to bed, 
For I knew that the skirmish and worry 
Would make my nose horribly red. 
When we got there *twas nearly half over, 
Too late to get into the fun, 
For nobody seemed to discover 
That they after me ought to run! 


I was ready to cry with vexation: | 
The partners I danced with, I vow, 
Had no more idea of flirtation 
"_ Than one might expect from a cow! 
No nice supper helped to mend matters, 
For nobody brought me Champagne; 
I came away tired and in tatters; 
I'll never go near them again! 
pa ee 


IMPEACHMENT OF Woman.—An irreconcilable bach- 
elor thus gets after lovely woman: ‘I impeach her in 
the name of the great whale of the ocean, whose bones 
are torn asunder to enable her to keep straight. I im- 
peach her in the name of the peacock, whose strut, 


without his permission, she 
has stealthily and without 
honor assumed. Timpeach 
her in the name of the 
horse, whose tail she has 
perverted from its use to 
the making of wavy tresses 
to decorate the back of her 
head and neck. Limpeach 
her in the name of the 
kangaroo, whose beautiful 
figure she, in taking upon 
herself the Grecian bend, 
has brought into ill favor 
and disrepute.” Here the 
old fellow heaved a sigh, 
and heaved himself over- 
board. 

How to Serve A Dinner 
—Swallow it at once, and 
serve it right. 

a 

Very Dereaprut. — Ac- 
cording to a certain Mr. 
Kurz, the Andaman _Isl- 
ands are gradually getting 
submerged, and will event- 
ually be swallowed up in 
the ocean, There are up- 
ward of six thousand con- 
victs on these islands ; 
but there is no occasion 
for immediate anxiety, for, 
as the submersion is pro- 
ceeding only at the rate 
of one foot in a hundred 
years, it will take a thou- 
sand years or so before 
ove of them even gets his 
boots wet. 

Bs" aa 


An excellent old deacon, 
who, having won a fine 
turkey at a charity raffle, 
didn't like to tell his se- 
vere, orthodox wife how 
he came by it, quietly re- 
marked, as he handed ha 
the fowl, that the Shakers 
grave it to him. 

mcinaadliiciilindiitss 

A man may be properly 
said to have been Reader 
like a fish when he finds 
that he has taken enough 
to make his head swim. 








A HOPELESS CASE. 


ing every possible description of Hat"and Bonnet for the last half hour). “Yes, 
> 


Lapy (who has been Study 
they are all very Pretty. And now can you Help me to Remember what I Intended to Have at F irst ?” 
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ROUGH WITH THE 
Hexen. “ But, Auntie, some Hair won't lie smooth—besides, Fred Likes it as I wear it!” 


Maipen Aunt. “‘ Nonsense, Helen! 


4 n € As for Frederick's Liking it, of course he 
As far as My Experience goes, Men have 


7 find no difficulty in keeping my Hair Smooth, and therefore jon can have none. 
no Taste whatever!” 





Prinitrve.—A southern paper tells of a man in the 
vicinity of Cedar Keys, Florida, who has twenty-two 
The family subsist principally on 
They have never had a plate nor a 
cup and saucer in their house. In lieu of cups they 


use gourds and_ shells. 
They help themselves to 
the cooked fish or oysters 
from a common large dish, 
and each member of the 
family uses his or her own 
jack-knife for that pur- 
pose. Those articles of 
diet are spread on corn- 
bread, which they make 
themselves,-and then they 
consume the plate as well 
as the food on it. In this 
way the washing of dishes 
is wholiy obviated. The 
family are all healthy, but 
more robust than graceful. 
+. 


If eight drams make one 
ounce, how many will de- 
stroy all scruples? 

— ee 

The literary arena is ev- 
idently overthronged. The 
other day a gentleman sent 
a manuscript to a certain 
monthly magazine, and re- 
ceived in reply the follow- 

- ing note: 

“The editor will not be 
able to glance at your MS. 
for several years. It is 
now at my office awaiting 
your wishes.” 

—_—»—— — 

If you want to get a sure 
crop and a big yield, sow 
wild oats. 

————_—_—~<>———- 
ACCEPTED BY PROXY. 

A spinster went to a well- 

knownlawyer andengaged 
him to’ manage a suit for 
her, in which she claimed 
a legacy, to which her right 
was disputed. The suit 
was lost, and the poor 
maiden said to the lawyer: 

“How can I ever repay 
you for all the time and 
trouble which you have 
taken on my account? I 
have nothing but my heart 
to give you.” 

“My clerk takes the fees 
—go to him,” answered the 
lawye7, grufily. 








